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That is a familiar question, 
asked every day, everywhere. Accepting it as a challenge, 
Sexton has introduced to its market many items that are 
new and different and that have relieved the monotony 
of food service to the public. 

Through the years we have scored many firsts in pro- 
ducing popular favorites. We have been first to present 
many familiar foods in the institutional sized package. 

Because of this progressive policy, and continued pro- 
gram of research and experimentation, look first to Sexton 


for the taste sensations and menu brighteners of tomorrow. 
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Oiler Wow .. these great new scuff-proof 


. rip-proof softballs! Like all Pennsylvania Athletic Balls, 
thentte official in size, weight, shape and performance 


play perfectly, rain or shine cost less because they 
wear three-times longer by actual test. 
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stop any outbreak of 
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water-borne typhoid or stom- 
ach upsets that might close your 
camp next summer? All water 
supplies—both deep-well and sur- 
face sources—are subject to con- 
tamination. Play safe! Install sim- 
ple, dependable %Propor- 
tioneers“% equipment to automat- 
ically sterilize your water supply. 
Chlorination with safe, easy-to-use 
hypochlorite is the cheapest in- 
surance you can purchase to in- 
sure your camp against an out- 
break of * ‘Vacation Typhoid and 
Dysentery'’ 

We will ¢ gladly send you recom- 
mendations and quotations on suit- 
able equipment to prevent water- 

orne disease at your camp. Write 
today. 


= 





Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O- 
Feeder is safe, automatic and reliable. Requires no 
skilled operator. 


7o PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 7% 


% Proportioneers% 


Providence 1, R. I. 


47 Codding St. 
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Your letters recently have been 
both flattering and pleasing, for 
many have taken the time to drop 
a note of compliment on the ex- 
cellence of recent issues. Perhaps 
you would like to know something 
of the organization which makes 
“Camping Magazine” possible. 

There is, first of ail, the large 
growing group of folks active in 
the camping field who, from time 
to time, take the trouble to write 
articles making their successful 
experiences available to all of us. 
These contributions are the real 
core of the magazine, and we are 
always glad to have more join the 
group. 

Next, there are the half dozen 
or so advertising salespeople who 
spend a portion of their time ex- 
plaining the importance of camps 
and camping to prospective ad- 
vertisers, and convincing them 
that they should tell camping 
people about worthwhile products 
through our advertising columns. 


Then, there are our three full- 
time office helpers. One has the 
responsibility of making neces- 
Sary corrections in manuscripts 
accepted (practically all manu- 
scripts are pre-viewed by two 
ACA members before being sched- 
uled for publication. ) 


The second keeps track of ad- 
vertising contracts, makes sure 
advertisers send in their copy on 
time and that it is free from errors. 

Our third helper has the task 
of keeping our thousands of cir- 
culation records up-to-date and of 
processing labels for mailing is- 
sues and letters reminding readers 
when their memberships and sub- 
scriptions are about to lapse. 


There are, too, the engraver and 
the printer, who likewise work 
diligently and well to the end that 
each issue may reach you attrac- 
tively and on time. Your writer 
is the funnel through which flows 
the efforts of all these workers. 
Publishing “Camping Magazine’’ 
is a lot of fun as well as a lot of 
work. 








HOWARD GALLOWAY 
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WHEN THE YOUNG CAMPERS PLAY 
DRIVE ALL WORRIES AWAY 
FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 


WITH OUR 
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MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT and TUITION REFUND 
INSURANCE 


which covered 430 camps — 38,000 campers in 1947 
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E HAVE read with in- 
terest that a committee 
for international camping 
has been created. This is written 
to urge that it should receive full 
and widespread support. At the 
suggestion of the committee, this 
article will outline our own ex- 
periences in the field. 

Perhaps it would be wise to 
start with how we came to the 
idea of adding international 
camping to our program and then 
outline both suggestions and con- 
clusions. 

The writer has visited Europe 
many times and has been de- 
pressed by the spirit of national- 
ism in each country and the mis- 
trust shown in the character and 
motives of the people in other 
lands. Let us not think that we in 
the U.S.A. are immune to these 
weaknesses as, deep in the re- 
cesses of our emotions, there is an 
atavistic urge to believe that an 
American is just a little better, 
a little nobler and a little more 
trustworthy than a native of some 
other country. Even in describing 





International 
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the citizens of the U.S.A. as Amer- 
icans, we often use the expression 
in a possessive way which hurts 
and offends our southern neigh- 
bors. They consider, and rightly 
so, that they too are Americans. 

If national pride must exist, let 
it be in the fact that our country 
or any country is a leader, in- 
ternally in social progress and ex- 
ternally in its record of fair play 
and help (not charity) to all 
people. The idea is, of course, not 
original with us but we have ac- 
cepted at camp the premise that 
a fine man or boy is just that, ir- 
respective of race, religion, color 
or place of domicile. We wanted 
to demonstrate to boys of all coun- 
tries that in living together with 
a mutual exchange of ideas, all of 
us had much to give and to learn 
and with this knowledge to return 
home with a sound basis for re- 
specting and liking each other. 

That the time is short for the 
peoples of the world to become 
convinced of the need for the 
brotherhood of man is generally 
recognized, but action must ac- 


camping has its share 





By George E. Jouad 


Camp Rising Sun 


company theory and living to- 
gether brings understanding and 
close bonds of friendship. 

Camping offers an opportunity 
in the international field which 
has great possibilities. Only the 
surface has been explored. Here 
is no medium for false or biased 
propaganda, as living together for 
24 hours a day and nine successive 
weeks cannot conceal true feel- 
ings. The spotlight is squarely on 
human virtues and weaknesses. 
Camps having good programs and 
based on a sound philosophy, can- 
not help but receive the recogni- 
tion and merit they deserve. As 
the majority of our camps come 
within this category, we have 
nothing to fear in what we have 
to offer. If good qualities in our 
campers, and this is to be ex- 
pected, outweigh bad ones, boys 
make full allowance for this in 
their judgment of each other. 
We have never expected perfec- 
tion from our guests nor have they 
found us without faults, as angels 
on earth are hard to find. 

One of our campers from New 


in promoting world brotherhood 











THERE don't seem to be any international tensions among this group of campers 
from many different countries who formed lasting friendships at Camp Rising Sun 


York made the surprising discov- 
ery, to him, last summer that the 
problems and hopes which con- 


fronted our Venezuelan camper 


were identical to his own. Count- 
less numbers of times our guests 
have confided at the end of the 
season their surprise and pleasure 
in finding our boys from the 
U.S.A. to be as fine as their friends 
at home. This discovery has been 
mutual. 

The logic of the fundamental 
sameness of people all over the 
world seems elementary and yet 
it appears to require rediscovery 
and confirmation by proof. By ex- 
posure to a free exchange of 
ideas, experiences and methods of 
thinking, understanding replaces 
doubts and warm, lasting, inter- 
national friendships develop. By 
word of mouth and by written 
articles the conviction must be 
spread that hope for lasting peace 
and the brotherhood of mankind 
knows no national boundaries. 
Because of the intimate life in a 
camp, the challenge is greater 
than in brief symbolic visits or 
many other types of international 
contacts but the opportunities for 
understanding and friendship are 
more fundamental and lasting. 

We made our first efforts to in- 
vite a boy from another country 


S 


in 1932 but it was not until 1934 
that we were able to convince the 
headmaster of a school in Eng- 
land that it would be safe, of edu- 
cational value and a useful ex- 
periment in international living 
and friendship to send us a boy. 
He, in turn, had the problem of 
convincing doubtful parents that 
it would be of value to let Junior 
travel so far from home. We men- 
tion this delay partly to urge that 
one should not rush into this field 
without slow, careful preparation 
and partly to warn against quick 
discouragement if immediate ar- 
rangements are not made. The 
results of the first year were so 
enthusiastically received, both 
here and abroad, that finding a 
candidate the second year was 
much easier. 

It was natural for us to start 
with England because of a com- 
mon language but the enthusiasm 
with which the visits were greet- 
ed encouraged us to add boys 
from other countries, as soon as 
suitable connections and selection 
committees could be established. 
Unfortunately from the interna- 
tional angle, we cannot have boys 
from too many countries each 
year as our camp is limited to 44 
boys but a system of rotation will 
help solve this problem. 


Last year, boys from nine coun- 
tries were invited. Only one boy 
from a country is invited each 
year and since 1934 a total of 30 
boys have been our guests. Over 
the years, they have come from 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Finland, France, Italy, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Poland, Sweden and 
Venezuela. If members of our 
staff and boys from other coun- 
tries, who are temporarily or per- 
manently living in this country, 
were included the total would be 
much larger but our aim in the 
international field is basically to 
bring into our group the fresh 
thinking and customs of other 
lands and, equally important, to 
have a fresh up-to-date view of 
our youth go out to boys in other 
countries. For that reason we feel 
that, although worthwhile, the 
taking of foreign-born campers, 
at present living in our country, is 
only reaching for part of the op- 
portunity and doing half the job. 

At this point, if your interest is 
sufficiently aroused, and we hope 
it is, you may be wondering what 
ideas we have to offer regarding 
getting started. Our first sugges- 
tion is that you examine carefully 
the fundamental objectives and 
philosophy of your camp, together 
with its atmosphere. The location 
in the U.S.A. may influence your 
choice in selecting your first guest. 
The type of program and charac- 
ter of your camper group should 
have considerable bearing on the 
choice of your guest. If sports, 
horseback riding, camping trips, 
nature study, scouting, music or 
other interests play a dominant 
role in your daily life, it will be 
wise to stress this in your invita- 
tion. 


Age of camper 


The age of your campers will 
also help clarify the selection of 
the boy you want. In our own 
case our boys range from 14 years 
old up to 17. We have had guests 
from our lowest to our highest age 
limit and the visits have been uni- 
formly successful, but we suggest 
to our friends abroad that they 
select a boy about 15% years old 
but give them latitude of one year 
older or younger. We also urge 
that if there is any doubt abou’ 
the maturity of the boy that they 
favor the older one. 
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A question often raised in or- tion and democracy. The French ing challenges. These boys from 
ganizations dealing with the ex- surprised and stimulated our boys Eastern Europe and our boys 
change of students between coun- by the place art and literature came to like each other immensely 
tries is whether there is any value can have in one’s interests. We and to a realization that much 
in visits below the university level can recall a heated friendly dis- false information had fostered 
and some feel that only postgrad- cussion which arose informally distorted pictures of their charac- 
uates should be considered. A when the French boy argued that ter in our minds and our charac- 
rigid judgment in this case is not art was an essential to living, ter in their minds. Boys from 
valid as in the case of a student which came asa surprise to many many countries have come to us 
the technical nature of instruc- of our boys and consequently it with the feeling that the almighty 
tion and the length of the visit was challenged. It gave food for dollar was our god and have gone 
cannot be compared with the hu- thought as to ourownvaluesin life home feeling the warmth of our 
man values of camping and living and a re-examination of our own friendship and sharing with our 
together. The 15 year old is fully use of time and interests. As this boys our own and their cul- 
capable of keen, penetrating ob- particular French boy knew more _ tural interests. In later years they 
servations. Our experience has about actual outdoor camping and we have used this, together 
shown that two months of camp- than any boy we have ever had, it with a common admiration for 
ing together has to its credit in- shattered any illusions we might _ solid virtues, as the basis for last- 
ternational friendships of over a have had regarding our suprem-_ ing bonds. 
dozen years and no sign of be- acy in this type of living. At the end of last summer we 
coming dim. A visit to us last The fine qualities of Scandina- asked many of our boys how they 
summer of a believer in postgrad- vians are well known but the felt about having boys from so 
uate student visits changed his chance to live with them and en- many countries at camp and the 
opinion as to the possibilities in joy them made the knowledge a_ effect on the activities. Quite a 


working with younger boys. reality. The love of poetry in few said that it was the most 
=" Venezuela and the high degree of stimulating experience they had 
Establishing contacts cultural interests in that country ever had and that their only re- 


Our second suggestion deals and Mexico were perhaps anem- gret was that close future con- 
with establishing international barrassing surprise and pleasant tacts could not be maintained. 
contacts. There are three main Challenge to us. Too often these One boy seemed to sum up the 
ways in which this can be done. Countries are either just colored general feeling when he said that 
(1) When your ideas are clearly Spaces on a map or the subject he did not feel that we had had 
outlined, they can be forwarded Of thoughtless cartoons. Poland boys from many countries. All he 
to the U. S. Cultural Attaches in @nd Czechoslovakia were repre- felt was that some Rising Sons 
the countries in which you are in- sented for the first time last sea- spoke with one accent and some 
terested, together with a request Son and presented most interest- with another accent. 


to have the invitation forwarded 
to the appropriate people. (2) 
The Consulates or Embassies of 
the countries will no doubt for- 
ward invitations. (38) Personal 
visits to or direct relations with 
the type of organization abroad 
with which you wish to affiliate. 
We strongly urge the third meth- | 
od which, although requiring 1. Don’t pattern your program too much without considering 
some patience and research, will the wants and needs of the children. 

reward you with much more per- 
sonal connections. 

Our third suggestion is that you 
talk the whole idea over with your 3. Guard against manipulative frustration in your campers. 
own campers and not only be in- Children need physical action; don’t have too much listening 
fluenced by their ideas but enlist and sitting, without opportunity for activity. 
their aid and responsibility in the 
adventure. Actually the success 
of the visit will rest fundamental- 
ly upon the hospitality of your 5. Don’t overwork and over-program children in order to show 
boys regardless of your own work. them off to visiting parents or others. 

\What are some of the things 
the boys have learned and com- 
mented on? One cannot expect 
the same values from every coun- 7. Don’t have an awards system so strong as to develop a feel- 


try every year as boys vary in i f hostility instead of good fellowshi 
character but the British taught ee . . 


oul boys a lot about courtesy, dic- 








L Program Pointers 


By Dr. Fritz Redl 


2. Don’t expect some things which work in small groups also to 
work in transition moments. 


4. Watch out for program cliques—small groups of experts 
who dominate your program at the expense of the other children. 


6. Mark carefully the difference between happy competition 
and a hostile competitive climate. 
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Day camping is an important facet 


in the field of outdoor recreation 


Nay Camping Today 


1945 of “Day 
Camping,’ a report of a committee of the 
Chicago Section of ACA, which was con- 

cerned with desirable practices, there has been 
a significant increase in the number of new day- 
camp projects. Day camping has come to be 
recognized as an important facet in the field 
of outdoor recreation and camping. Therefore, 
it seems wise to indicate some of the trends and 
to endeavor to assess the significance of day 
camping as well as to suggest additional sources 
of help for those interested in expanding and 
improving present programs or inaugurating 
new ones. 

Many of those most interested have asked 
the question whether day camping is real camp- 
ing and whether it should be considered a part 
of the camping movement. By and large, that 
question can be answered in the affirmative. If 
it is conducted in the spirit of camping, with 
good leadership and in areas conducive to camp- 
type experiences, day camping can be a real 
camping experience. 


’ 


rons the publication in 


Limitations of the day camp are readily . 


recognized. It is only a six or eight-hour-a-day 
experience rather than a 24-hour experience in 
outdoor group living. The brevity of the camp 
day makes it more difficult to build up morale. 


The broken-up experience, with the children 
spending the evening and early morning hours 
with their parents, dilutes the camp effect. 
Moreover, there is less regular participation 
than in a resident camp; children may fre- 
quently attend only a few of the sessions. Ar- 
ranging for daily transportation to and from 
camp is sometimes difficult and time-consuming. 


On the other hand, day camping offers cer- 
tain advantages over the resident camp. All who 
believe in the values of the camp experience 
believe that a far larger number of American 
children should have camp opportunities. Day 
camping can help provide experiences for many 
who cannot afford the resident camp and it can 
extend the camp experiences of those who can 
spend only a short time in the resident camp. 
Where children sleep and eat two meals at 
home cost to the camp is relatively small. 

Facilities and organization can generally be 
extremely simple and, by using park and forest 
areas near at hand, no great expense is in- 
volved. Leadership and transportation costs are 
usually the major items of expense. Day camp 
leadership should be of the same high quality 
as and similar in type to that of the resident 
camp—leadership that understands child de- 
velopment, knows how to work with groups, 


By Reynold E. Carlson 


Chairman, ACA Studies and Research Committee 


“ a . j 0 
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NATURE interests developed 
against a forest background of 
beauty, among other children 
can have a lifetime value 


and has certain outdoor skills suitable to the 
camp situation. 

The day camp may be of special benefit to 
children unaccustomed to leaving their parents 
at night, helping them to achieve gradually a 
self-sufficiency and a familiarity with camp life 
which make later adjustment to resident camp 
much easier. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the 
day camp is merely a preparation period or an 
inexpensive substitute for the resident camp. It 
has its unique values and can stand on its own 
merit as an outdoor group-living experience. In 
the day camp lies the possibility of giving the 
camper an acquaintance with and appreciation 
of his own community environment that may 
have great value to him throughout the year. 
The day camp makes feasible certain types of 
camper-parent experiences such as family camp- 
fires, cookouts, etc., that may contribute to fam- 
ily solidarity. The problems caused by parental 
visits in the resident camp are generally not ap- 
parent in the day camp, in which the child sees 
his parents daily. 

The values of day camping are very similar 
to those of the resident camp. First, the group 
experience of living, working, playing, and 
planning together in cooperation with good 
leadership is an introduction to democratic liv- 
ing. Lessons in group living in the day camp 
ought to be of the kind that have some carry- 
over value into other situations of the child and 
adult world. Second, the day camp offers an 
opportunity for personal growth and personal- 
ity development. Participation in a program of 
campcrafts, nature, games, music and service 
provides the opportunity for the development of 
new skills and interests that can have lifetime 
values. The fact that these interests are devel- 
oped with other children, against a forest back- 
ground of beauty, under inspired leadership, 
makes them doubly valuable. 

Like the resident camp, the day camp should 
be a safe and healthful experience, making a 
contribution to the physical development of the 
camper. 


Community Organization for Day Camping 


A number of communities have found it profit- 
able for all the day camp groups to join forces 
for the improvement of their programs. Organ- 
izations such as the Girl Scouts with long experi- 
eice in the day camp field have been of great 
assistance to newer groups. 

Many communities have developed commu- 
nity-wide day camp committees. Representa- 
tives from youth-serving agencies, churches, pri- 
vate camps, schools, public recreation depart- 
ments, and park departments have gathered 
tovether for the purpose of finding ways of im- 
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proving existing day camp programs and in- 
creasing the possibilities for more children to 
have such experiences. The following are some 
of the functions of such committees: 

1. To study the day camp situation of the 
community with regard to numbers, spread of 
program, facilities available, etc. 

2. To carry on joint training courses for day 
camp leaders. A number of cities have con- 
ducted courses primarily for day camp leaders. 
These courses have provided for the leaders 
experiences very similar to those to be enjoyed 
by the campers themselves. They have learned 
campcrafts, nature lore, camp songs, woodland 
games, dramatics and techniques for handling 
and organizing camp groups. By joint training 
it is often easier to find the right kind of instruc- 
tors, and the sharing of experiences from differ- 
ent agencies is generally of benefit to all. It 
has been suggested that such training could be 
carried on as a part of the program of ACA 
Sections. 

3. To work to secure the setting aside of ade- 
quate areas for day camp purposes. A joint ap- 
proach to park or forest authorities in the inter- 
ests of creating better facilities is generally more 
effective than an approach by one agency alone. 

4. To work toward the adoption of desirable 
practices in the day camp field. 

5. To interpret day camping to the commu- 
nity. This can often be done by a community 
committee better than by individuals. 


Use of Publicly Owned Facilities for Day Camping 


Finding areas suitable for day camping, near 
enough to the community to make transporta- 
tion feasible, has often been a major problem. 
Some of the best possibilities lie in the use of 
public facilities. Many communities now own 
areas outside the city limits that have been kept 
in their natural condition. Regional parks and 
forests, as well as county and state areas, are 
also often near enough to communities to be 
usable for day camping. Most of the publicly 
owned areas get their greatest usage during 
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week-ends and holidays, with week-day use 
confined largely to early evenings. Therefore, 
the day camp groups can obtain what amounts 
to almost exclusive use of such areas during the 
daytime without in any way conflicting with 
normal public use. Such areas usually have 
shelter buildings, water, toilet facilities and 
fireplaces. Most administrators of public areas 
welcome use during week-days of such facilities 
and in many cases have gone out of their way 
to make facilities and even personnel services 
available to day camp groups. Rules and regu- 
lations in public areas differ greatly but gen- 
erally there is insistence on complete protection 
of plant and animal life within the area. This, 
however, does not prohibit such activities as 
insect collecting, use of dead wood, and leaf 
printing. Parks also generally restrict fires to 
specific fireplaces; but in many cases special 
areas for campfire cookery have been set aside 
for day camp users, and campfire circles have 
been constructed to make possible campfire-type 
programs. 

Many park and forest areas are now includ- 
ing special sections set aside exclusively for day 
camp purposes and planned with that use in 
mind. If the needs are pointed out, these de- 
velopments will increasingly be included as new 
areas are obtained. Facilities needed cost very 
little and with proper care real campcraft ac- 
tivities can be carried on without setting un- 
wanted precedents for other parts of the area. 

Park and forest administrators are interested 
in day camping not only because it provides de- 
sirable use of their areas at an uncrowded time, 
but most importantly because of the educational 
value of the day camp in terms of conservation 
education and developing right attitudes to- 


‘ward the use of publicly owned areas. In most 


cases administrators are glad to cooperate with 
the extension of day camp opportunities in their 
communities. 

Some examples of cooperation in these pro- 
grams are to be found in Washington, D. C., 
Cleveland, State Parks of Illinois, Cook County 
Forest Preserve, East Bay Regional Parks in 
California, Chicago Park District, and St. Louis 
Public Parks. 


Making Day Camping a Real Camping Experience 


A very definite trend in the day camp move- 
ment is that toward providing real camp type 
experiences. Here are some of the ways in 
which this trend may be furthered: 

The camp may be divided into small units, 
each unit with its counselor or counselors car- 


rying on most of its activities by itself. This 


small group may have its own camp area or 
“home in the woods.’’ 

Each unit may develop its own outdoor area 
into a real camp site. It may provide its own 
shelter, cooking facilities, camp gadgets, etc., 
all related to the central theme of living com- 
fortably in the woods. 

Emphasis by the group in planning of activ- 


ities may be laid on outdoor living and enjoy- 
ment of the out-of-doors. This involves devel- 
opment of skills in outdoor cooking, fire build- 
ing, camp crafts to increase beauty and comfort 
in the camp, crafts with native materials, and 
nature activities. Activities moving out from the 
camp would include hikes, nature explorations, 
visits to farms, etc. 


Cooperation with Parents 


Many day camps provide certain programs in 
which parents participate. They may come for 
an evening cookout and help with the prepara- 
tion of food over the open fire, or they may 
come merely as spectators of campfire programs 
planned by the campers. Parents may also help 
in the development of camp site areas and facil- 
ities, doing some of the work that is too difficult 
for the children to complete themselves. Par- 
ents also often provide the transportation for the 
campers, and mothers may have time to serve 
on the camp staff. There are some very definite 
values derived from the camper-parent rela- 
tionship of many of the day camp programs. 
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“REED ARROW” — C. G. 
Goodsell, archery instruc- 


tor at Camp Anokijig, at his 
fire place at “Slab Sides’’ 
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| ARCHERY, as a sport for adults as well 
: as children, has grown to almost un- 
believable proportions in recent years 





Kobia Arood 
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Goes to Camp 


AMPS that do not have a 
( well-planned archery pro- 

gram not only overlook an 
activity that adds immeasurably 
to their over-all program, but 
commit a sin of omission in de- 
priving their campers of the op- 
portunity to develop an interest 
ina hobby that can be useful, as 
such, for many years in their adult 
life. One of the tests of the real 
value of a youth hobby is the 
measure of its adaptability to an 
adult interest. 

As a sport for adults, the use of 
the bow and arrow has grown to 
almost unbelievable proportions 
nh recent years. State legislatures 
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have passed laws to enable mod- 
ern Robin-Hoods to hunt the big 
game of our country by setting 
aside large tracts of land where 
only the bow and arrow may be 
used in hunting; and by extending 
the hunting season to _ several 
weeks. 

The immediate opportunities 
opened up and advantages offered 
for a varied camp program by 
utilizing the growing interest in 





this primitive activity are almost 
unlimited. With one person on a 
camp staff who has a keen inter- 
est in archery, the activity can be 
developed to just the proportions 
the camp director feels are con- 
sistent with his ideas of a well- 
rounded camp program. 

Long before man invented an 
alphabet or kept any record of 
his doings, some ingenious savage 
invented the bow and arrow. 


By Raymond C. Vance, Director, Camp Anokijig 
and C. G. Goodell, Archery Instructor 
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Guesses as to when that was 
range from 10 to 20 thousand 
years ago, and from all the infor- 
mation which has been dug up 
and pieced together, it looks as 
though the bows used by our na- 
tional champions of today differ 
very little frcm those used in the 
dim, distant past when pre-his- 
toric man of Northern Europe 
brought down the reindeer with 
his crude equipment. 


Types of bow wood 


Down through the ages bows 
have been made of every conceiv- 
able material—wood, rams horn, 
bone, steel, brass, silver and gold, 
but English yew, famous in the 
16th century, and American os- 
sage are still favorites with many 
of the best archers of today. 


At Camp Anokijig our search for 
an inexpensive bow wood, after 
trying many kinds, including hick- 
ory and cypress, has finally 
brought us to Wisconsin red oak 
and ironwood and, for a better 
bow, lemonwood imported from 
Cuba. We have been able to buy 
red oak planks and have them 
ripped up into %4 or % inch slats 
and made into what is known as 
a “roughed out’? bow, which most 
boys can get ready to shoot in one 
or two mornings of work. This 
bow is, of course, not sanded or 
varnished, as we prefer that a 
bow be shot a few days so that 
corrections can be made in its 
bending, if necessary, before the 
finish is applied. 

Ironwood grows right on our 
camp property and each year the 
boys gather a supply which is 
stored for seasoning and is ready 
for use the next summer. Any 
camper using seasoned wood that 
was cut the previous year must 
cut some from the woods and 
place it in storage for seasoning 
and use by someone else the fol- 
lowing year. 

This wood is very hard, as its 
name implies, and requires con- 
siderable skill and patience to 
work; however, if properly han- 
dled it makes a very good bow. 
Hickory is abundant on our prop- 
erty but we have not found it as 
satisfactory as the red oak and it 
is much more difficult to work. I 
should add, however, that great 
care should be used to select 
straight - grained, well - seasoned 
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red oak for satisfactory perform- 
ance. 

An ever-present problem in an 
archery program seems to be the 
shortage of arrows. We have at 
least partially solved this prob- 
lem by requiring archers to fur- 
nish their own arrows and by 
selling the material from which 
they can be made at 10 or 15 
cents each. Birch and Port Orford 
cedar seem to be the most satis- 
factory material. 

We have worked out an inex- 
pensive blunt arrow from ordin- 
ary ragweed which grows abund- 
antly in Wisconsin. We use a 
tenpenny nail for the head and 
bind both ends of the arrow with 
heavy thread to keep it from split- 
ting. The nock end of these reed 
arrows is so much lighter than the 
head that they shoot fairly well 
without feathers. Imitation paper 
feathers, folded for glueing to the 
arrow, may be attached to the 
reed wood. As these reed arrows 
cost practically nothing a _ boy 


doesn’t mind losing a dozen or 


two each time he goes hunting. 

The growing popularity of arch- 
ery deer hunting in Wisconsin has 
brought an increasing demand 
for a special steel-pointed arrow 
with feathers about four or five 
inches long. These arrows would 
kill a boy as easily as they kill a 
deer, so We insist that they are not 
used around camp and allow only 
the older boys to make them. 

A very satisfactory archery 
shop has been built from an old 
building formerly used as a crafts 
shop. The front end of this build- 
ing consists merely of a roof and 
work benches. The back half, 
which contains power machines, 
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tools and supplies, partially con- 
structed archery tackle, targets, 
bows, arrows and accessories, may 
be locked up tight. Large wooden 
shutters take the place of win- 
dows and may be swung out and 
propped up, making it possible to 
hand out supplies and tools from 
the enclosed section and keep 
close supervision of the work go- 
ing on at the benches. About 10 
boys can work in the shop at a 
time with this arrangement. 


There are several advantages in 
locating at least one target ranye 
near the center of camp activities. 
In the first place it brings force- 
ibly to everyone’s attention the 
fact that archery is a going activ- 
ity and many a boy gets interested 
by watching others shoot. At our 
camp, a 30-foot range, using a 
24-inch target, with guard rails 
on the sides of the range, is lo- 
cated between the archery shop 
and handicraft building, and is 
one of the popular hang-outs of 
the camp. Its location makes its 
supervision much less of a prob- 
lem and the short range of 30 
feet is about right for giving boys 
their first instruction in handling 
a bow. It also makes a good place 
for the boy to try out his new bow 
as soon as it is completed. 


A very satisfactory target butt 
consists of two or three bales of 
marsh hay piled on top of each 
other against a couple of cedar 
posts. A large sheet of corrugated 
cardboard pegged to the hay 
makes a smooth back for the pa- 
per target face. 

While a standard 40-, 50- and 
60-yard range, equipped with a 
four foot target is desirable, it is 
not absolutely essential. We find 
many boys soon tire of the grind 
of target practice but remain en- 
thusiastic over the many games 
which can be devised for the bow. 

The nine hole archery golf 
course at Camp Anokijig eclipses 
all other archery activities. The 
equipment is simple and one of 
our horse pastures, about 12 acres 
in size, with its high hills and deep 
valleys, serves our purpose admil- 
ably. The horses do all the grass 
cutting necessary. The tee-offs 
are simple boards pointing to the 
next “hole.” The hole is marked 
with a pole about 10 feet long, 
solidly set in the ground, from 
which is suspended a four-inch 
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canvas bag stuffed with gunny 
sacking. The ball should be about 
four inches from the ground and 
about 18 inches from the pole. 
‘To ‘make a hole” the arrow must 
hit the ball, but if one’s arrow 
lights within a bow’s length of 
the ball we ask the archer to re- 
frain from shooting again and add 
one to his score. This saves a lot 
of wear on the targets. 
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A rabbit hunt is especially 
popular with the younger boys 
and consists of tossing a white 
canvas bag, about the size of a 
large rabbit, some 20 to 50 feet. 
The boys all take one shot; each 
boy who hits the rabbit is handed 
a pinch clothes-pin which he 
fastens on his shirt, and the hunt 
goes on. The course usually wan- 
ders around over the hills and 
through the woods duplicating 
the trail of a real rabbit hunt. 
Blunt arrows are best as they are 
less liable to crawl under the 
grass and leaves and are not so 
hard on the “rabbit.”’ Each ar- 
row should be numbered, or oth- 
erwise identified, so it will be easy 
for each boy to claim his own ar- 
row. When the leader has given 
out all his clothes-pins they are 
returned and a record made of 
the number of rabbits each boy 
has to his credit. An announce- 
ment at supper or campfire of the 
number of rabbits shot and the 
high-seore boy adds to the inter- 
est. 

A deer hunt is a lot of fun but a 
good many arrows are lost. A 
gunny-sack deer is hidden in the 
woods by the “‘guide,’”’ who then 
leads the group in the direction 
of the deer. When he gets fairly 
close he says, ““Now we are in the 
deer country,” and steps back. 
The hunters spread out and the 
first one who sees the deer calls 
Out, “I see a deer.’’ The hunters 
gather around him and he has 
first shot. There should be a reg- 
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TO MAKE a gunny-sack deer 


ular shooting order and if the first 
boy misses, the next boy in order 
may take two paces nearer the 
deer and shoot. This procedure is 
followed until someone hits the 
deer. The boy who finally hits the 
deer now acts as guide, hides the 
deer and leads the party into the 
“deer country.” Two or more 
deer can be made and hidden, 
thus making the hunt all the more 
interesting. 

“Rover” is a game dear to the 
hearts of many adults, as well as 
youngsters, and consists of merely 
wandering over the hills, woods 
and dales and pointing out an old 
stump or weed or tuft of grass at 
which all take a shot. 

Another kind of Rover consists 
of one member of the party shoot- 
ing a specially marked arrow, so 
it will light sticking straight up. 
Then everyone shoots to see who 
can come the closest to the pilot 
arrow. Each takes the score in 
order to his nearness to the pilot 
arrow and at the end of the game, 
the person having the _ lowest 
score, WINS. 

Robin Hood Day is, of course, 
one of the high points in the arch- 
ery program at Camp Anokijig 
At the break of day, Robin Hood, 
who has been chosen by tourna- 
ment the previous day, goes forth 
to seek venison for the banquet. 
He appears a little late for break- 
fast, clad in a home-made cos- 
tume of green tights, a brown bur- 
lap shirt with plenty of fringe, 
and a Robin Hood hat, and carry- 
ing his trophy of the hunt—a real- 
istic gunny-sack-stuffed-deer with 
a mounted head and antlers at- 
tached. As he enters the dining 
room, the winding of the hunts- 
man’s horn is heard. He swings 
his trophy, with the arrow still 
sticking in the wound, on to the 
dining table and as he starts re- 


lating how he shot the deer, he 
pulls the arrow out and in so do- 
ing opens a hidden bottle of dilut- 
ed catsup which will permit the 
“‘blood”’ to gush forth on to the 
floor, unless the cook or steward 
rushes out with a pan just in time 
to keep the floor clean. 

The possibilities of a Robin 
Hood day are almost unlimited. 

Pageantry, in which Friar 
Tuck, Little John and all the oth- 
ers are brought forth, can be 
made very effective. A ‘“Fair’’ 
with a real greased-pig contest 
and other events will add interest. 
Of course, Robin Hood should be 
forced to defend his title by a real 
archery match in which anyone in 
camp may compete. 

During the fireworks display 
on the Fourth of July, or as a part 
of a “Venetian Night” program, 
the archery group can tie “spark- 
lers” on to their arrows and add 
to the spectacle. The shooting of 
flaming arrows as a night display 
or as a part of an historical pag- 
eant should be assigned to the 
camp’s archers. 

As in many camp _ interests, 
archery lends itself to coordina- 
tion with other departments — 
the Indian-lore group, the drama- 
tic, nature-lore and athletic de- 
partments, and the crafts shop 
where quivers, arm and finger 
guards and leather bow-grips will 
be made. 

A summer camp, whether for 
youth or adults, that does not 
have a good archery program, is 
in all probability neglecting an 
opportunity that will cost very 
little in comparison to many other 
camp activities that will not meas- 
ure up, by any standard, to the 
values to be derived from the in- 
troduction of this, one of the old- 
est of sports, into the camp set- 
ting. 








PIONEER CAMPING 


OST OF our old-establish- 
Ni ed camps have found that 

in order to maintain their 
effectiveness through the years, it 
was necessary to embark at reg- 
ular intervals upon searching pro- 
grams of self-analysis, followed 
closely by the development of 
new program emphases which 
would more adequately meet the 
challenging needs of their camp- 
ers. The Toronto YMCA Com- 
mittee, responsible for Camp Pine 
Crest, initiated just such a study 
in 1946 and ’47, and the project 
described here emerged as a con- 
scious effort to fit our camping 
program to the_ recognized, 
changing tempo of older boys’ 
lives. 

Questions about camper en- 
rollment and program interest, 
appearing in such bold type that 
they just couldn’t be ignored, 
launched the study, and the study 
doubtless gained momentum when 
a 12-year-old colored boy told 
camp people at a 1947 confer- 
ence in Cleveland that — ‘‘We 
want to have real camping... 
we want to tread on springy trails 
instead of cold pavements, to ex- 
plore caves ’n catch snails... my 
grandmother used to rough it, and 
I don’t want to be a cream puff 
either!” 

In our “Pioneer Experiment” 
boys worked, explored, cleared 
their own campsite from virgin 
country, and learned and prac- 
ticed the backwoods skills that 
enabled their forefathers to meet 
the challenges of another day. It 
was a colorful, vigorous adven- 
ture in creative outdoor living! 





Three Major Concerns 


Pine Crest serves approximate- 
ly 150 boys from 9 to 17 years of 
age. Older boys had always been 
assigned a “section’”’ of cabins on 
the regular campsite, and, while 
they had joined with the whole 
camp for meals, chapel services, 
and certain other all-camp events, 
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An experiment in which olde: 


campers built their own camp and learned new skills 


By Ted Yard 


Camp Pine Crest, YMCA, Toronto 


much of their camping time was 
spent on canoe-trips of from two 
to six days duration, and in other 
types of activity enjoyed to a less- 
er extent by the younger lads. 
But, older boys were not com- 
ing back! Recognizing that, un- 
der changing conditions, many 
older boys were not employed in 
the summer months, there was 
still unmistakable evidence that 
for boys of 15 years and over, 
our camping had lost its chal- 
lenge. 

Older boys’ canoe trips had 
frequently degenerated into 
“cruises’’ — with short paddles 
along well known routes, and with 
long stops in resorts and towns. 
There was no real enthusiasm for 
learning, (or provision for teach- 
ing) campcraft skills. 

Smaller cabin groups, and the 
provision of program specialists 
and trained substitute counselors 
to handle regular days off, had led 
to the abandoning of the “‘C.I.T.”’ 
system. A counselor must be a 
trained, experienced, capable 
young man, and a proven camper 
... How would we bridge the un- 
deniable gap between intermedi- 
ate campers and 19-year-old coun- 
selors? 

Directly resulting from a recog- 
nition of, and a genuine concern 
for these three major problems, 
the framework was set up for an 
experimental ‘“‘Pioneer’”’ section. 

(a) The group would be lim- 
ited to 24 older boys. 

(b) The section director would 
be assisted by two leaders, one of 
whom was to devote almost his 
entire time to record keeping and 
reporting; while the other should 
be a program specialist,—an out- 
standing woodsman and canoe 
man. 

(c) The group would start 
“from scratch” in developing a 


new campsite in a heavily timber- 
ed area completely removed from 
the main camp. Only the prin- 
cipal meal was to be eaten in the 
regular dining hall. 

(d) Canoe-trip equipment, 
tools, canoes, building supplies 
etc., were to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the “‘Pioneers’”’ for their 
exclusive use. 

(e) The boys were to make all 
decisions within the framework of 
the basic camp regulations, and 
the director would encourage 
them to engage in a program cen- 
tered around clearing and devel- 
oping their campsite, learning 
woodcraft and out-trip skills, and 
securing leadership experience. 


In operation ... 


It was not difficult to interest 
older campers in the new idea. 
Registration became a matter of 
selection, and this selection was 
made on the basis of camp skills 
and leadership potentialities. 
Through meetings and correspon- 
dence the boys were given a share 
in the pre-camp planning, and a 
definite group morale existed even 
before they arrived at camp. 

The enthusiasm and confidence 
with which our “‘Pioneers”’ attack- 
ed their problems, brought a tre- 
mendous “‘lift’’ to all Pine Crest. 
Every out-trip was over a new 
route, and a carefully compiled 
“log’’ and an accurate map open- 
ed this route for future trips. 
New portages were marked. New 
out-posts were built. A barbecue, 
approved ‘“conveniences,”’ and 
seven tents were all set up on the 
new site. 

Boys learned to use a “‘peevee, ” 
how to increase their strength 
with a “‘block and tackle,’’ how to 
“notch” and “seribe” logs for 
cabin-building, and how to “stick 
it out” over a rough two-mile port- 
age. One lad kept a great collec- 
tion of preserved insects and birds 
in a box under his bed, another 
became the camp’s number oue 
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marksman with bow and arrow, 
and a third could hold all his fel- 
lows in rapt attention with clear- 
cut descriptions of stars and for- 
mations in the sparkling heavens 
above Clear Lake. Every camper 
seemed to sense his place as a 
“trail blazer” in the new venture. 

Usually, half the group was 
away on a canoe trip, while the 
others centered their program at 
camp. One day, early in the sea- 
son, the ‘‘Pioneers’”’ conducted an 
all-camp vesper service. Using 
Angela Morgan’s poem as a 
theme, they presented a devotion- 
al period which sowed the seed 
for a tradition of ‘“‘Work’’ and 
“Service.” 

Every boy had a number of op- 
portunities to study, plan and car- 
ry out leadership responsibilities 
in the Junior Camp. In every case 
his performance was carefully 
checked and supervised. This pat- 
tern of training culminated in 
“Pioneer Day,’ when the boys 
took over key staff positions in the 
main camp, from Chief to Coun- 
selor. In the background, tem- 
porarily “deposed” adult staff 
people saw as encouraging a 
demonstration as they could ever 
have hoped for! 


Looking ahead... 

Last year the project “‘caught 
on,’’ but some of its success must 
doubtless be attributed to the very 
newness of the approach in our 
camp setting. If the work begun 
in 1947 is to have a continuing 
value we must anticipate certain 
problems, and be well prepared 
to deal with them. 

(a) ‘‘Ideai conditions” for this 
experiment involve extremely 
high calibre leadership, and con- 
stantly challenging program pos- 
sibilities. The maintenance of the 
leadership standards may easily 
become a problem, (especially in 
an organizational camp such as 
ours) and it will require more 
and more ingenuity and pre-camp 
planning to maintain the strong 
motivation of the group. 

(b) In these days of uncertain 
supply we will need to maintain 
an adequate stock of building 
tools and materials right at the 
camp... We must have the phys- 
ical equipment to let boys trans- 
form sound plans into realities! 

(c) Can we expect to deal with 
a “selected 24” in this experiment 
and to continue to interest and 
enroll other older boys in the reg- 
ular senior section? Last year 





there was no problem. The “Pio- 
neers” provided on incentive for: 

1. Competition by the senior 
section as a whole. 

2. Achievement by individual 
campers who were anxious 
to ‘‘make the grade.” (On 
two occasions, regular sen- 
ior campers who had made 
outstanding progress in 
camping skills, were invited 
to join the “‘Pioneers.’’ ) 

However, we shall move ahead 
with a definite recognition that 
this may eventually present a 
rather acute problem. 

Because we had a more attrac- 
tive program for older boys to 
enjoy and for younger boys to 
look to, and because we did de- 
velop leaders, we feel that the 
experiment is worthwhile. 

Doubtless the very location of 
the new site, remote from other 
sections of the camp, added con- 
siderably to the esprit de corps of 
the group. We plan to continue 
the experiment. Perhaps, after 
two or three years have provided 
a clearer basis for analyzing this 
kind of work, we may embark 
upon an even more extensive pro- 
gram of decentralized camping 
for older boys. 
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BILTMORE Hotel, Los Angeles, convention headquarters 


Program Highlights 


Friday, March 19, Saturday, March 20 
Meetings of ACA Executive 
Committee and Board of Di- 
rectors 


Monday, March 22 


Morning, luncheon and after- 
noon Kindred group meetings 
Boys’ Clubs of America; Boy 
Scouts; Camp Fire Girls; 
Catholic Summer Groups; 
Girl Scouts; National Jewish 
Welfare; Private Camps; 
Protestant Church Camps; 
Salvation Army; YMCA; 
YWCA; (4-H Clubs, Munici- 
pal Camps and other groups 
still to be confirmed ) 
Opening Dinner 

Presiding: George Hjelte, Di- 
rector, Los Angeles Recrea- 
tion Dept. 

Speaker: Dr. Robert McKib- 
ben, Ex. Dir. All Nations 
Foundation, Los Angeles 

Topic: ‘‘New Horizons for 
Youth Leadership” 

Fiesta Night—‘Welcome Ami- 
gos”’ 
Tuesday, March 23 
Morning—Main Session 
(a) Presiding: Miss Elizabeth 
Brown, Director Mis- 
sionary Ed. Youth Div., 


Methodist Church . 
Speaker: Dr. Frank Lind- 

horst, Coll. of Pacific 
Topic: “A Spiritual 

America Through Camp- 
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ing 


(b) Presiding: Mrs. Lucien 
Henderson, Chairman, 
International Committee 

Speaker: Dr. Stewart G. 
Cole, Ex. Dir. Pacific 
Coast Council on Inter- 
cultural Education 

Topic: “One World 
Experiences in Camp- 


> 99 


ing 


Luncheons—to be arranged 
Pacific Federation ACA Exec- 
utive Board; Private Camps; 
Special and Standing National 
Committees of ACA; (others 
as arranged) 


Afternoon—Small Group Meet- 

ings: 

ACA Camping Standards; 
Creative Program; Camping 
for Teen-Agers; Working Ef- 
fectively with Lay Commit- 
tees; Counselor Selection and 
Pre-Camp Training; Aqua- 
tics; Providing for Individual 
Camper Differences 


Visit Exhibits 
Impromptu Meetings 


DR. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


U. S$. Commissioner of Education since 
1934. Prior to that Superintendent of 
Schools in Des Moines, lowa. During 
World War | National Director of 
Junior Red Cross 





San Diego School Camp Movies 
Informal Banquet 
Presiding: Dr. C. C. Trilling- 
ham, Supt. of Schools, Los 
Angeles County 
Speaker: Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education 
Topic: ‘“‘The Role of the 
School in the Camping Move- 
ment in America’”’ 
Conference Ball 


Wednesday, March 24 


Morning—Main Session 
(a) Presiding: Hugh Ransom, 


Leadership Chairman, 
ACA 
Speaker: Dr. Hedley 


Dimock, Dean, George 
Williams College 

Topic: “The Art of Camp 
Staff Supervision” 

(b) Presiding: Carol Hulbert, 

President ACA 

Topic: “The ACA Points 
the Way” 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


American Camping Association Convention 








ROY SORENSON 


WES H. KLUSMANN DR. HEDLEY S$. DIMOCK 


ce National Director of Camping and Dean, George Williams College. In- Managing Director of San Francisco 
of Special Events, Boy Scouts of America, structor in Psychology Carleton College YMCA. Leader one of the sections of 
ng since 1941. For two years President for two years; Director of Personnel, ACA workshops on Standards in the 
of of Pacific Camping Federation and Camp Ahmek, 1924-1936. Author Summer Camp. Member California 


later served term as President of ACA of several books on camp problems Youth Commission 
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eS Luncheons (to be arranged) Speaker: Dr. Fritz Redl, Speaker: Roy Sorenson, Man- 
Camp Movies School of Public Affairs aging Director, San Francis- 

g- Visit Exhibits and Social Work, co YMCA 

OS Afternoon—Small Group Meet- Wayne University, De- Topic: “Community Planning 
ings troit, Mich. for Camping” 

e- Improved Leadership Train- Topic: “Nice Kids Who Afternoon 

of ing; Ensuring Healthful are Sick—Healthy Kids Tour of UCLA Campus, and 


Who are Wild — They 
Want to Go Camping 
Too” 

Thursday, March 25 


Tea, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Physical Educa- 
tion 

Planned Tours to 


Camping; Organized Camping 
1e Under School Auspices; Adult 
e- and Family Camping; Busi- 
ness Management; Building 


Values Through Camping; Morning — Small Group Meet- (a) Orange Groves; San Juan 

Public Relations ings Capistrano Mission; 
Outdoor Barbecue Organized Camping Provides Southland Beaches 
Evening Main Session Special Services; Effective (b) Tour of Los Angeles; 


n, (a) Presiding: Catherine Program Planning; Day Miracle Mile; Holly- 
n, Hammett, Chairman, Camping; Camp Site, Plan- wood; Movie Stars’ 
Program Committee ning and Development; Gov- Homes 


Speaker: Wes Klusmann, 


ernment and Community Co- 


(c) Pasadena; Rose Bowl; 


Ze Nat’. Director Camping operation with Organized San Gabriel Mission; 
and Special Events, Boy Camping; What is “Real Huntington Library 
1p Scouts Camping’’; Group Work Pro-_ Friday, March 26 
Topic: Summer Camps cess in Camping Special Trip to Catalina Island 
1, and Som’re Not Closing Luncheon Other tours, as desired 
(b) Presiding: Betty Lyle, Presiding: C. W. Pfeiffer, Ex- Sunday, March 28 
ts Chairman Committee on ec. Sec., Welfare Council of Easter Sunrise Service—Holly- 


Specialized Services Metropolitan Los Angeles wood Bowl 
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American Handicrafts Co., Los Angeles. 
Booths 40 & 50. Handicraft and hobby 
supplies suitable for the handicraft pro- 
grams at summer camps. Rep.: Wm. 
Webb, Paul Boynton, Shelia Shields, 
Josephine Offley. 


Association Press, New York. Booth 
10. Books and pamphlets on camping. 
Rep.: Dorothy Eley, Charles Van Winkle. 


F. W. Boitz Corporation, Los Angeles. 
Booth 46. Pickwick brand puddings 
and gelatin desserts. Rep.: Henry J. 
Scharff, Lorretta L. Schwartz. 


Camp Chemical Co., Brooklyn. Booth 
11. Sanitation and public health chem- 
icals. Rep.: Albert Young. 


Canvas Specialty Co., Los Angeles. 


Booth 5. 


Cedar Craft Co., Stillwater, N. J. Booth 
47. Creative crafts made of natural cedar 
wood. Rep.: Ann Mocko, L. M. Arangis. 


Champion Knitwear, Rochester, N. Y. 
Booth 31. 


Cleveland Crafts Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Booths 27-28. Handicraft supplies. Rep.: 
Werner Magnus, Al Lynch. 


Collegiate Pennant Co., Inc., New York. 
Booth 13. Camp T-shirts, sweat shirts, 
pennants, banners, awards, emblems, pa- 
per stickers. Rep.: E. Willard King. 


Griffin Craft Supplies, Oakland, Calif. 
Booth 3. Leathercraft, braiding materials, 
project kits. Rep.: J. R. Griffin, Denis 
P. Mahoney. 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Booths 23-24. Foods. 


Haas, Baruch & Co., Los Angeles. 
Handcrafters, Waupun, Wisc. 


Higham-Neilson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 26. Insurance. Rep.: G. Kingman 
Reid. 


Interstate Restaurant Supply Co., Los 
Angeles. Booths 36-37. Restaurant and 
kitchen equipment for camps and insti- 
tutions; manufactured and _ processed 
foods and food products. Rep.: Ernest 
Megowan, Harry Lax, William Howards, 
Sandy Arkin. 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Booth 
o2. Breakfast cereals. Rep.: Gladys 
Childress, Anne Comfort. 


Leisurecrafts, Los Angeles. Booths 44- 
45. Leather, textile painting, raffia, shell- 
craft handcrafts. Rep.: Helen Kaplan. 
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Louis Milani Foods, Inc., Maywood, 
Calif. Booth 6. Foods, concentrated 
soups, sauces, salad dressings, puddings, 
gelatins, etc. Rep.: James G. Danley, Neil 
Heard, S. George Peare, Brack Stand- 
ford, Walter Frank, Wm. Beard. 


Magnus Brush & Craft Materials, New 
York. Booth 1. Handicraft materials. 
Rep.: Manuel Magnus, Frank Dreyfuss. 


Pennsylvania Athletic Goods, Jeannette, 
Pa. Booth 2. Athletic balls, playground 
balls, beach balls, tennis balls, badmin- 
ton shuttlecocks. Rep.: Brit Johnson, 
H. H. Rice. 


Ad. Seidel & Son Inc., Chicago. Booth 


12. Prepared food products. Rep.: L. B. 
Fox. 

John Sexton & Co., Chicago. Booths 
18-19. Food products. Rep.: H. E. Ald- 


rich, H. E. Marten, H. D. Penny, R. L. 
Rawe. 


Sto-Rex Craft Division of Western 
Manufacturing Co., San Francisco. Booth 
4. Tools, projects and craft materials; 
leather, plastics, wood, textile and metal. 
Rep.: Wencil C. Storek, Jr. 


Stylized Emblems, Los Angeles. Booth 
21. 


Times Wholesale Distributors, Los An- 
geles. Booths 33-34. Sleeping bags, blan- 
kets, cots, mattresses, tents, field ranges, 
cooking equipment, jackets, lanterns, rain 
clothing, army surplus. Rep.: Max Fried- 
man, Frank Miles, B. B. Murphy, Irving 
Schredder, R. T. Riddell. 


Vermont Accident Insurance Co., Rut- 
land, Vt., Booth 39. Insurance. Rep.: 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Mason. 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles. 
Booth 30. Athletic equipment, such as 
volleyballs, footballs, basketballs, ete. 
Rep.: Mell M. Barton. 





Wickland Mfg. Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
Booth 25. Sanitation equipment, supplies; 
Sierra sanitary units. Rep.: Frank L. 
Peirson, Jack Leggitt. 


Al R. Williams, Los Angeles. Booth 54. 
Insurance for campers. Rep.: Al R. Wil- 
liams. 


Winthrop Chemical Co., New York. 


Booth 29. 











All Size Tents °¢ Steel Single 

and Double Deck Cots © Camp 

Bed Sheets ° Pillow Cases 

Mattresses ® Hospital ¢ Hotel 

Camp Blankets * Sleeping Bags 
¢ Duffel Bags ° 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


J. J. ENRIGHT, INC. 


148-150 GREENE STREET 
New York City 12, N. Y. 
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Don’t neglect to visit the exhibits, where you will see 
displayed the supplies, equipment and services to help 


you in the running of your camp. 
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4 Good Counselor is at home 
in the out- 


of - doors 








HERE ARE counselors who 
scream at the sight of a 
snake; who are afraid of the 
dark; who wave their arms in the 
air when a bee comes near; who 
are not sure what poison ivy real- 
ly looks like. In fact, there are 
counselors who are anything but 
at home in the out-of-doors! They 
may be good at arts and crafts, or 
swimming, or wood-chopping, or 
first aid, or almost anything, but 
if they are uneasy in the out-of- 
doors they transmit this feeling to 
the campers, whether they mean 
to or not. One of the most im- 
portant things a camper should 
get from camp is a comradeship 
with nature. If a counselor can’t 
help him to get this—where is he 





‘going to get it? 


If a nature counselor has any 
of the above quivers and qualms, 
he is just no good at all! But it is 
doubtful if any director would 
take on a nature counselor who 
was not at ease in his own field. 


For other counselors—well, it 
is not too much to ask them to keep 
their shivers to themselves if they 
have not the time or opportunity 
to learn about the “less attrac- 
tive’ forms of nature. Once a per- 
son has learned interesting things 
about any form of life the fear 


goes. 
No matter what a counselor’s 
job is in camp, — waterfront, 


kitchen, office or sports, his main 
responsibility is to help the camp- 
ers to like camping. Swimming 
can be taught in a pool in town; 
cooking can be taught in a kitchen 
or backyard; dramatics can be 
taught in a living room, but camp- 
ing must be taught in a camp. 
Therefore, it seems most reason- 
able to suppose that all subjects 
taught in a camp should be aimed 
at a greater ‘‘at-homeness”’ in the 
out-of-doors. 

A camp counselor should be the 
kind of person who is interested 
not only in his own subject but in 
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CONVENTION REGISTRATION 


the general welfare and happi- 
ness of the camp. He should be 
a person who can do more than 
his own subject. What is more 
valuable in camp than a swim- 
ming counselor who can teach a 
song; a nature counselor who can 
teach a dance; a unit head who 
can teach a ballad or how to make 
a lashed basin stand! It is not too 
much to expect of an adult who 
calls himself a ‘‘camper.”’ 


We know, of course, that these 
“all around” counselors are al- 
most as scarce as those ‘“hen’s 
teeth” we speak about. However, 
once you get your hands on some 
that have these _ potentialities, 
hang on to them and give them as 
much training as possible before 
and during camp. The formal 
course is not the only thing, 
neither is pre-camp _ training. 
Throw those counselors into situ- 
ations, all summer, where they 
have to do something ‘“‘out of their 
line,’ and it won’t be long before 
you will find yourself with many 
counselors who are not only at 
home in the out-of-doors, but who 
realize that their contribution is 
not only in one line but is to make 
camping, as camping, a delight to 
youngsters. 





Abstracted from “Camp Cues,” publi- 
cation of the Girl Scouts. 
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Return this data to 
ROY P. FERDINAND, Registration Chairman 
American Camping Association Convention 
729 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 14, California 
March 22, 23, 24, 25, 1948 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


The return of this reservation at the earliest possible date 
will enable us to provide better for your convenience and 
enjoyment during the convention. 


We (I) wish to register for the 
Entire Convention Beginning Monday, March 22 through 
Thursday, March 25. 


[] $22.50 includes all meetings, the Opening Dinner on 
Monday, Convention Banquet on Tuesday, and the 
Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


Balance of Convention—Beginning Tuesday, March 23 


"] $16.00 includes all meetings Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Convention Banquet on Tuesday, and the 
Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


Balance of Convention—Beginning Wednesday, March 24. 
} $8.00 includes all meetings Wednesday and Thursday 
and the Closing Luncheon on Thursday. 


Reservation fee of $10.00 (per person) must accompany 
this application. Make all checks payable to AMERICAN 
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FORM 7 

| 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS | 

All hotel accommodations should be made through the | 
Convention Registration Committee. | 

To forestall confusion and delay, you are urged to reg- | 
ister at your hotel on Sunday, March 21, while choice ac- 
commodations are still available and to assure your attend- | 
ance at the opening meetings of the convention on Monday, | 
March 22. | 

The following accommodations are available: 

The Biltmore Hotel, 515 S. Olive St. | 

(Convention Headquarters) | 

[] Doubles $9.00 to $12.00 (Doubles rate for single | 
occupancy). 

[] Double bed | 

Twin Beds | 

[] Suites $15.00 and $20.00. | 

Alexandria Hotel, 210 W. 5th Street, | 
(3 blocks from Convention Headquarters) 
[] Singles $5.00 | 
[] Doubles | 
[] Double bed $6.00 and $7.00. | 
Twin beds $8.00. 

C Suites $16.00. | 
A ood ss ssnsiddalebaintiowneddananninlienind BOOUP ? 5.:........42....... | 
BE iii elects nccaisnamdinceccdekaieeas Hour: .........--.... | 
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Low Heat - 


More Meat 


Under the sponsorship of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, tests were undertaken at the University of Texas to 
determine the relationship between temperature and shrinkage 
in cooking meat. The results of these tests may surprise you. 


EAT shrinks during cook- 

ing, regardless of the 

method used. The amount 
of shrinkage depends upon the 
composition of the meat and the 
way it is cooked. The difference 
in the weight of the uncooked 
meat and its weight after cooking 
to the desired degree of doneness 
constitutes the total shrinkage or 
the total cooking losses. These 
losses are of two kinds: 

(1) Evaporation, or the loss of 
water and other volatile sub- 
stances from the surface of the 
meat as it cooks; and 

(2) Pan drippings, or the loss 
of fat, water, salts and extractives 
(flavoring substances in the meat) 
which accumulate in the utensil 
as the meat cooks. 

It is the total shrinkage which 
is of concern to the camp direc- 
tor, since this determines the num- 
ber of meat servings obtainable. 
Methods of cooking meat which 
produce a shrinkage of 30 per 
cent or more will certainly give 
fewer servings per pound of un- 
cooked meat than methods which 
produce a shrinkage of only 10 
per cent. Two of the most im- 
portant factors affecting shrink- 
age of meat during cooking are: 
(1) The cookery method and (2) 
the degree of doneness. Both of 
these can be controlled in the 
kitchen. 

If an attempt were made to 
summarize, in one statement, the 
results of all research in meat 
cookery, that statement would be: 
High temperatures have little, if 
any, place in meat cookery. Low 
cooking temperatures not only 
produce more palatable meat, but 
also more servings. 

The old idea that searing meat 
holds in its juices has been proved 
erroneous. Research studies in 
both small-quantity and large- 
quantity meat cookery have 
shown that when meat is cooked 
at so low a temperature that little 
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browning takes place there is less 
shrinkage than when it is seared. 
Searing meat increases the shrink- 
age. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that meat should never be 
browned. It is often browned to 
develop the aroma and the flavor 
of the outside portion or to im- 
prove the appearance of the meat. 


Since searing does not hold in 
meat juices, there is nothing to be 
gained by using this method, 
which necessitates control of two 
temperatures. Constant oven tem- 
perature, which will gradually 
brown the meat, has several ad- 
vantages: 


(1) A constant, low, oven tem- 
perature shrinks meat less than 
most searing methods. 

(2) A constant, low, oven tem- 
perature uses less fuel. 

(3) A constant temperature 
method is easier to control and to 
duplicate than a searing method. 

(4) Less watching is necessary 
when a constant low temperature 
is used. 

(5) There is less spattering and 
burning of fat on ovens, pans and 
racks. 





RIGHT—The same pair 
after roasting. The one 
on the left, cooked at 
a constant 250°F., lost 
2 |Ibs., 6 ounces; the 
one on the right at a 
constant 450°F., lost 
7 \|bs., 1 ounce. 


A high temperature which is 
continuous through the cooking 
period results in excessive shrink- 
age. In general, the higher the 
cooking temperature the greater 
the shrinkage. Although low tem- 
peratures are recommended, there 
is a point below which there is no 
saving in shrinkage, because of 
the unusually long period of time 
required to cook the meat. 

Experimental work in the effect 
of cooking temperature on fuel 
consumption has shown that 
slightly more fuel is used with 
high roasting temperatures than 
with low. This is true even though 
the cooking time is considerably 
shorter when high temperatures 
are used. This is a factor which 
also affects the cost of meat, as 
served. 

The degree of doneness to 
which meat is cooked may influ- 
ence its shrinkage as much as, or 
even more in some instances, than 
the temperature at which it is 
cooked. As the degree of done- 
ness is increased, the shrinkage is 
increased. | 

Pork is at its best only when it 
is cooked well done but even large 
pork roasts become dry and 
shrink unduly when overcooked 
an extra 30 minutes. Beef and 
lamb also are too frequently over- 
cooked. When cooked less done 
they are juicier and more flavor- 
ful and there is more meat to 
serve. 





Abstracted from ‘“‘Cooking Meat in Quantity,” 
published by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago. 


LEFT—a pair of 7-rib 
cuts of beef, before 
cooking, each weigh- 
ing 24 lIbs., 4 ounces. 
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What Every Camper Wants 


pao 


High Quality 










Attractive, 
Accurate 
Art Work 





Your Name in 








T SHIRTS VV SHEE 
SWEAT SHIRTS — 
‘JACKETS 





PENNANTS 
EMBLEMS 
ARM BANDS 





mn ee 


WRITE NOW 
for full information, prices, and 
free sample emblem. 


VELVA-SHEEN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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r¢02033 the AC 4 Desh 


By Gerald P. Burns 
ACA Executive Directo; 





_——_ 

After a month’s lapse your na- 
tional staff greets you once again 
through the medium of this ad- 
ministrative or editorial page. 
During the period that this page 
did not appear in the Magazine a 
new publication was issued by 
your national office. In an attempt 
to keep this page geared to the 
interests of the entire member- 
ship, it was thought expedient to 
issue a brief ““ACA News Letter” 
covering matters of a strictly ad- 
ministrative nature. 

The first News Letter was mail- 
ed January 15 to all ACA Officers, 
Section Presidents and Chairmen 
of National Committees. They 
were requested to relay, to the 
members of their respective Sec- 
tions and the members of their 
committees, such items as should 
be interpreted and disseminated. 
It is our hope that this practice 
- ean be continued and a News 
Letter be mailed to these leaders 
approximately the 15th of each 
month. This should permit a more 
complete coverage of interesting 
and enjoyable news items in this 
page “Across the ACA Desk.” 

For the sake of the record a 
succinct listing of several of the 
topics of the January 15, 1948 
News Letter is as follows: (1) a 
discussion of the reasons for 
writing the News Letter; (2) a 
resume of the organizational set- 
up of ACA on the national level, 
with the recommendation that a 
similar structure be used in the 
Sections; (3) a brief word on the 
value of serving as an officer or 
committeeman nationally or in a 
Section of ACA; (4) a column on 
the desirability and technique of 
introducing new young blood into 
the life stream of leadership in 
the Association; (5) a plea to 
Presidents of the eastern Sections 
to inform the national office of the 
approximate number of people in 
their Sections who might desire to 
travel to the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion in a special train at the most 
economical rate; (6) a few words 
on the professional benefits to be 
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secured by the individual through 
attendance at national conven- 
tions, regional conferences, and 
sectional meetings sponsored for 
him by his Association; (7) a 
short analysis of the service ren- 
dered by the national office and 
many Sections in the area of per- 
sonal guidance and _ individual 
consultation for members of ACA; 
and (8) a few other administra- 
tive items. Section Presidents 
and/or National Committee Chair- 
men in your locality will undoubt- 
edly be glad to answer questions 
you might have on any of the 
above topics. 


Present... 


Reference is frequently made 
to the “staff” of the national of- 
fice. May I take this opportunity 
to present the members of your 
staff to you: 

Mrs. Marion Helmick joined 
the organization in March, 1947. 
She comes to us from a long peri- 
od of service in the payroll de- 
partment of the federal govern- 
ment. It was largely through 
Marion’s untiring efforts and able 
administration that the national 
ofice continued to function 
smoothly last Spring when there 
was no Executive in the office. 
Her present assignments concern 
themselves with acting as office 
manager, secretary to the Execu- 
tive Director, bookkeeper and co- 
ordinator of the many and varied 
functions that evolve upon key 
clerical personnel in a national 
headquarters of this sort. 


Mrs. Marie Triebull, “‘Triebie’’ 
to many of the old timers in ACA, 
recently rejoined the staff after 
a year’s absence. Formerly she 
served as secretary to Miss Patter- 
son and was instrumental in as- 
sisting with the early organiza- 
tion of the national office. At 
present she is acting as Member- 
ship Secretary and handling all 
matters that concern themselves 
with past, present and prospec- 
tive members. 


Mr. Maynard Simpson, the 
newest addition to the staff, join- 


ed us just prior to the Christmas 
Holidays. He hails from the south- 
land and retains a draw! of which 
members of the Southeast Section 
may well be proud. “Tommy” 
has an enviable war record and 
comes to us as a veteran in train- 
ing under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 16. His present duties 
consist of handling special pro- 
jects for the Executive Director 
and assisting in the general rou- 
tine of the national office. 
Sufficient coverage has previ- 
ously been allotted to the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the 
fourth member of your backfield 
on this team. The Executive Di- 
rector is happy to admit that it is 
a real pleasure to work with the 
above mentioned group. Through 
their loyalty, efficiency and dili- 
gence the national office is a bee- 
hive of activity and should, in 
time, prove a major reason for the 
continued success and develop- 
ment of this nation-wide profes- 
sional organization, your ACA. 
“Lest we forget,’ it should be 
mentioned at this time, that in 
addition to being a national and 
a professional organization, your 
ACA is very much an association 
of volunteers. If it were not for 
the unselfish and untiring service 
rendered the ACA by its leaders 
nationally and in the Sections— 
leaders such as the officers, board 
members, members of committees 
and others in positions of respon- 
sibility—there might be no Amer- 
ican Camping Association. Mem- 
bers of the paid staff, and mem- 
bers of the Association at large, 
owe a great debt of gratitude to 
these volunteers who give so 
capably and generously of their 
time, efforts, and finances to as- 
sist in the operation of the ACA, 
thus making a highly significant 
contribution to camping, educa- 
tion, and recreation in America. 


Future... 


Your attention is invited to the 
fact that at the recent meeting of 
the Executive Committee an 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Great For Campers! Kelloge’s Individuals 
and the Exclusive KEL- BOWL- PAC 


JUST OPEN, ADD MILK, 
THEN EAT RIGHT OUT 
OF THE PACKAGE! 







EACH PACKAGE 
A WHOLE 


BIG BOWLFUL ! 
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THRIFTY! 
NO WASTE! 














MORE KIDS EAT 

KELLOGGS AT HOME 

THAN ANY OTHER 
BRAND! 


WAX -TITE 
PACKAGES MEAN 
THEY STAY 
FRESH | 







LIGHT! —THEY 
TOTE EASY ON 




















A DIFFERENT CEREAL EVERY DAY! 


*Kellogg’s Corn Flakes—*Rice Krispies 
*Pep—Kellogg’s Shredded Wheat 
Kellogg’s Raisin Bran Flakes—*Kellogg’s 
40% Bran Flakes—Kellogg’s All-Bran 
Kellogg’s Corn Soya *(in Kel-BowI-Pacs) 


ONLY KELLOGGS 
PUTS UP CEREALS 
IN KEL-BOWL-PACS! 


















/ 
MAIL FODAYS ons 1S LIMITED! 


CAMP DEPARTMENT, KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battie Creek, Michigan 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, the manual (s) checked below. 


Kellogg’s Camp Service 


5 Authentic Manuals FREE! 


*“MY VACATION AT CAMP” — Record of camp activities,songs, 
space for photos, etc. 1 ‘*MY VACATION AT CAMP’’ 
*SUMMER CAMP MANUAL—Large-quantity menus for dieti- C) SUMMER CAMP MANUAL 
tians and cooks. C) Boy Scout Manual ~) Girl Scout Manual 


*For Boy Scouts—A bookof *Campfire Cookery — Trail _] Campfire Cookery 








tips, recipes, menus for out- and camp meal planner for Se ialisarinn Sissatdengnaninvican oniabenicnenhansoadwatssdbunassi 
door cooking. Campfire Girls. 
? Nas. oiclnvidnesconieinnnetinniapenmaten:  % 
“For Girl Scouts—A book of *Single copies available to |} : 
ideas for campfire and executives ard Brow Feamd- § POBIOII nnn. onnccc ccccc coccee cccccccccccocccccscecccocecccs ' 
camp-table meals. ers in each organization. } 
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Should AGA Join NEA? 


Report to the Executive Committee of the ACA by the special commit- 
tee appointed to consider and explore the possibilities involved in affili- 
ation with the National Education Association of the United States 


Foreword 


T THE Annual _ Business 
meeting of the ACA held in 
Boston, February 15, 1946, 
the following paragraph was con- 
tained in the President’s report: 
“This is not a recommendation. 
It is not even a suggestion. It is 
merely a premonition that before 
too long it would be to the ad- 
vantage of this Association to in- 
vestigate the possibility of affii- 
ating with the NEA.” This was 
subsequently printed on page 19 
of the April, 1946 “Camping Mag- 
azine.’’ Primarily this suggestion 
was made for two reasons: 

1. To explore the set-up of the 
_leading professional educational 
organization of the United States 
to see if and how organized camp- 
ing might fit into the picture. 
Public school camping was even 
then rapidly expanding, both 
from the leadership training angle 
(as later outlined in several ar- 
ticles in Camping and Outdoor 
Education, Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, of the NEA, 
May 1947) and from that of 
establishing community — school 
camps. This, then, would be, in 
reverse, an attempt to acquaint 
professional educators with the 
present status and potentialities 
of the camping movement. 

2. To spark our own officials 
and members into giving more 
thought to the broadly education- 
al implications of camping and a 
possible relation of camping to 
recognized educational organiza- 
tions. It was further believed that 
such discussions and_ reports 
would serve to accent the need for 
the camping movement to move 
towards a more dignified and spe- 
cific status in the broad, profes- 
sional, educational field. | 

It was deemed wise to appoint 
a special committee to undertake 
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the investigation as _ indicated. 
For the third time during my term 
of office, Mr. Frederick L. Gug- 
genheimer accepted a special as- 
signment. It was completed in a 
thorough manner by this Com- 
mittee, presented to the Board of 
Directors at Akron, January 31, 
1947, and accepted by that group 
with interest and gratitude. Ob- 
viously, no recommendations were 
made by this “‘investigation”’ com- 
mittee. On the basis of the Com- 
mittee work as indicated by the 
following report, and the reported 
discussions in many Sections on 
the subject, it would seem that 
both objectives were gained. The 
matter now rests with the present 
administration. No formal action 
will be taken until it is the wish of 


the ACA membership. 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY 
Past President ACA 


Report 


Your sub-committee has com- 
pleted the preliminary study re- 
quested and herewith submits its 
report on the following aspects of 
the question: 

1. Possible methods of affilia- 
tion of the ACA with the NEA. 

2. Obligations assumed and 
rights and privileges acquired by 
such possible affiliation. 

3. Observations of your sub- 
committee as to the wisdom or de- 
sirability of acquiring such af- 
filiation. 

With regard to the first ques- 
tion, two possible forms of affili- 
ation have been considered: 

(a) By establishing a closer 
working relationship with the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, which is already (since 
1937) an established Department 
of the NEA. This possibility your 
sub-committee rejects, as being, 
in its opinion, neither feasible nor 
desirable. To sustain this rejec- 


tion, it believes the reasons to be 
so obvious as to merit no extensive 
presentation nor argument. 

(b) By applying to the NEA 
for “Department Status,” which 
status is already held by about 30 
other educational organizations. 
(See Article V: ““Departments” of 
the NEA Charter, By-Laws, etc.) 
In the opinion of your sub-com- 
mittee this is the only acceptable 
plan for affiliation with the NEA, 
and it, therefore, presents here- 
with the method of procedure 
necessary if such departmental 
status is to be achieved, together 
with a brief summary of obliga- 
tions to be assumed and rights and 
privileges to be acquired. 


To become a department of the 
NEA, the interested group must 
have held constructive meetings 
for at least three consecutive 
years prior to such application 
and must submit a petition asking 
for such status, signed by at least 
250 persons engaged or interested 
in the field of interest in which 
the department is proposed to be 
established. This application with 
the 250 signatures must be pre- 
sented to the Board of Directors 
of the NEA, which, with its recom- 
mendation, can then present it to 
the Representative Assembly of 
the NEA for action. We under- 
stand that is a rather long-drawn- 
out process, and may take more 
than a year after presentation of 
the petition, before final action 
can be expected. 


A careful study of the Charter, 
By-Laws and Standing Rules of 
the NEA, specific replies to our 
inquiries by Dr. Willard E. Giv- 
ens, Executive Director of the 
NEA, consultation with Dr. R. H. 
Berns, Dr. Givens’ assistant, and 
statements based upon the expel'- 
ences of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation by Dr. Ben 
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WE WILL REIMBURSE YOUR CAMPERS 
FOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
Resulting Grom Illness or Accident 


UP TO $500 FOR EACH ACCIDENT 
UP TO $100 FOR EACH ILLNESS 
$1000 FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


Liberal Dismemternment PB enefils 
$1000 POLIO EXPENSE COVERAGE AVAILABLE 


Write For Season Rates 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. D FORT WAYNE 2 Indiana 
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Solve camy mess headaches 
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Thousands of leading camp cooks and directors have 
discovered the economical, controlled, modern way 
to bake. With one purchase Downyflake gives you 
guaranteed quality, nutrition, and cost control. You 
just add water... mix... bake. There’s nothing to it! 





For further information, write for free booklet “How 
to Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods— 
at Low Cost.” 








its ol FIXT ~just odd water” 


Downyfilake Baking Mix Div. 393 Seventh Ave. 








Downytake he 


Doughnut Corp. of America New York 1, N.Y. 


THE DOWNYFLAKE FAMILY: Waffle « Biscuit * Egg Pancake 
Buckwheat Pancake * Bran Muffin * Corn Muffin * Ginger- 
bread «+ Spice Cake * Coffee Cake °* Handy Donut 






Yellow Cake * White Cake « Pie Crust * and Devil's Food 
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W. Miller, its Executive Secretary, 
by letter and from annual reports, 
establishes, in the opinion of your 
sub-committee, the _ following 
facts: 

1. By entering into such de- 
partment status in the NEA, the 
ACA would retain its individual- 
ity as well as autonomy. It may 
fix its own standards for qualifica- 
tions of members, election of offi- 
cers or transaction of its own 
business, provided that only per- 
sons who are members of the NEA 
shali be eligible for membership 


to the department. However, Dr. 
Givens qualifies this rule with the 
statement: “The National Educa- 
tion Association is not inclined to 
apply this rule blindly. It cer- 
tainly cannot apply, except on a 
voluntary basis, to those persons 
who were members of your group 
prior to acceptance of your ap- 
plication for department status.” 
However, all officers of the ACA 
would be expected to be members 
of the NEA at the time of appli- 
cation. It would seem, however, 
(we have no specific word to that 











LESS PESTS... 
MORE GUESTS 

















CONTROL INSECT PESTS WITH Tl Fr A 
. DEATH-DEALING FOG FOR — 


Your ws guests won’t tolerate pests. Solve the 
problem the easiest way with TIFA... can be 
used indoors or out, wherever pest control is 


essential. 


TIFA Applicators discharge newly developed 
as well as the older insecticides, fungicides, re- 
pellents and hormones of the selected particle 
size in a true fog. This clean fog spreads quickly 
over wide areas, clings to all objects it contacts 
and permeates the smallest crevices. TIFA... 
an easily handled, one-man unit, powered by its 
own standard-make gasoline engine. QUICK ... 


SURE... ECONOMICAL... BUILT TO LAST. 


(See your nearest dealer or 
write for circular) 





SPECIAL 
TIFA SERVICE 
BY 
CUSTOM FOGGER 


If your requirement is not 
sufficient to have your own 
TIFA Applicator, write us 
for name and address of cus- 
tom fogger nearest you. 

















TODD INSECTICIDAL 
FOG APPLICATOR 


A product of 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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effect) that all new members of 
the ACA, after it had acquired de- 
partmental status, would be ex- 
pected to have become members 
of the NEA, before acceptance in- 
to membership in the ACA. 


2. The ACA would be expected 
to permit all members of the NEA 
to attend our meetings, programs 
and professional discussions. 


3. All departments of the NEA 
must hold annual meetings at the 
time and place of the annual 
meetings of the NEA, although it 
is stated that, if necessary and 
more convenient to the ACA, oth- 
er arrangements can be made. If 
the Department wishes to do so, it 
could hold more than one meet- 
ing a year, one at the time of the 
Annual Meeting of the NEA, and 
another one at any other more 
convenient time or place. 

4. Programs are supposed to be 
approved by the President of the 


NEA, especially the program for 


the meeting to be held at the time 
of the meeting of the NEA, but 
Dr. Givens states that. this also is 
a matter of form only. 

5. The Secretary of the depart- 
ment must furnish copies of pro- 
ceedings of all meetings to the 
NEA for publication. 

6. All funds, including mem- 
bership dues, must be deposited 
with the Executive Secretary of 
the NEA, to be placed in a special 
account for the use of the depart- 
ment only, and may be spent only 
upon approval of the officers of 
the department. We are assured 
that this requirement, which, up- 
on first thought, seems objection- 
able, does not in the least degree 
restrict the use of its funds by the 
department, nor permit the NEA 
to use any of the department 
funds. Dr. Givens writes: ‘‘The 
requirement. ..is designed chief- 
ly to assist the departments and 
to make it easy for the accounts 
of the Association and its depart- 
ments to be audited and other- 
wise kept in good order. 

7. By-Laws of the Department 
must, again as a matter of form 
merely, be submitted to the NEA 
for approval. 

8. The Charter of the NEA 
specifically provides that, if de- 
sired by the department, office 
space, heat, light and certain 
other facilities will be supplied 
without cost to the department !n 
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the NEA building in Washington. 
However, should the department 
wish to have its offices elsewhere, 
as a matter of form, the consent 
of the Board of Directors of the 
NEA must be procured. (In qual- 
ification of this privilege, how- 
ever, we have learned that the 
NEA building in Washington is 
already overcrowded, hence such 
facilities would probably not be 
available.) 


Careful investigation, as well 
as study of the Charter, etc. of 
the NEA, discloses no other obli- 
gations upon the Department of 
any kind. The only financial ob- 
ligations seem to be as pointed 
out above, that all new members 
of the department must be mem- 
bers of the NEA at the minimum 
membership of $3.00 per year. 


Observations of Committee 


After careful deliberation, your 
sub-committee has reached the 
conclusion that it is not its func- 
tion to reach a decision and to 
report as to the desirability of the 
ACA seeking such departmental 
status in the NEA. This repre- 
sents a problem that must be de- 
cided in the end by the member- 
ship of the ACA after recommen- 
dation from its Executive Board. 
As we understand our function, it 
was tc ascertain whether affilia- 
tion with the NEA is possible; if 
so, What the status and procedure 
would be; and if affiliation should 
become effective, what the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of the 
ACA would be, and what advan- 
tages would accrue to it, as the 
result of such affiliation. 


Obviously, the greatest advan- 
tage which could or would 
accrue to the ACA and its mem- 
bers by affiliation with the NEA 
as a department thereof, would 
accrue by reason of its status as 
an educational group becoming 
publicly recognized as a result of 
such affiliation; by reason of the 
Opportunity presented of meeting 
with and entering into the discus- 
sions of problems of general edu- 
cation with members of the NEA 
enyaged in other phases of educa- 
lion, at the general meetings of 
the ACA and the NEA, thus bring- 
Inv about an interchange of views 
On specific phases of education as 
We i as on general educational 
Problems. Further, by virtue of 
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individual membership in the 
NEA, the members of the ACA 
would receive and enjoy the bene- 
fits of the NEA Magazine, in addi- 
tion to receiving our own, “‘Camp- 
ing Magazine.” 

Inquiry by your committee of 
Dr. Ben Miller, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, which became a 
department of the NEA in 1937 
and which is an organization en- 
gaged, as are the members of the 
ACA, in a specialized type of ed- 


ucation, and is the department of 
the NEA nearest in type and char- 
acter to the ACA, has brought the 
following comment: 

‘We are now one of the more 
than 30 departments and dlivi- 
sions and I can speak, I believe, 
for our Board of Directors in say- 
ing that this merger was perhaps 
the most significant single step 
taken in the history of the devel- 
opment of the Association, which 
was founded in 1885. There have 
been decided advantages. We are 
in a strategic position to cooper- 








Now you can save time, work —and cut costs ... while 
serving the most delicious waffles ever! Piilsbury’s 
Waffle Mix is rich with shortening, sugar and other fine 
ingredients... all you do is add the water! Waffle Mix 
will simplify your cost controls, eliminate errors, and 
net result, more 
profit for you! Order from your Pillsbury salesman. 


give your kitchen staff more time... 


FULLY PREPARED 
MIXES 


PILLSBURY \ Donut ¢ Waffle « Sweet Dough ¢ Corn Muffin 





Biscuit ¢ Cake e« Egg Griddle « Sugarkote 
Universal Sweet Doh Base 





‘ 

i FREE “*BAKERY ART’’ 
} BOOKLET 

} New Pillsbury instruc. 
| tion and recipe book 
} tel's how you can handle 
j basic mixes to suit in- 
t dividual tastes. Write for 
j it—or ask your Pillsbury 
' salesman for a copy. 


; Pre-Mix Division 

= PILLSBURY MILLS, INC, 
21 West Street, 

New York 6, N. Y. 
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ERE WALL TENTS | 


New—not government surplus 





Tightly woven Army Duck, white or khaki. Strongly 
reinforced at all points of strain. Door flaps at both ends and extra 
high walls to accommodate cots. Walls and ends can be rolled up. 
Specially designed to meet requirements of camping organizations. 
Complete with poles, stakes, ropes. Webb can also supply your 
needs for cot covers, ground cloths, duffle bags and other canvas 
camping accessories. Write today. 


WEBB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2946 N. Fourth Street «¢ Philadelphia 33, Pa. 














Enrieh Your Camp Programs 


With FILMS? 


THE TIME TO MAKE YOUR FILM RESERVATIONS IS NOW! 


For Staff Training Athletics 
Group Leadership Worship Service 
Activity Leadership Entertainment 


Some of our subjects suitable for CAMP USE include: 


Axemanship Fishing Religion and Worship 
Baseball Health and Safety Softball 

Basketball Hunting Swimming 

Bowling Jai-Alai Track 

Boxing Ju-Jitsu Tumbling 

Camping Life Saving Volleyball 

Character Education Nature Lore Waterfront Safety 
Crafts Physical Fitness Water Sports 

Diving Recreation Wrestling 


MANY FREE—OTHERS AT SMALL RENTAL OR SERVICE COST! 


i rite for our free manual “The Use of Films in the Summer Camp,” 
and free new Catalog of Selected Motion Pictures. 














ate with government and non-gov- 
ernmental agencies and organiza- 
tions. Our relationships have 
been cordial and _ cooperative. 
Any obligations and restrictions 
imposed during the adjustment 
period were soon solved through 
the cooperative efforts of all those 
who were directly involved.”’ 

Your sub-committee feels that 
it is qualified to go no further in 
this matter than to present the 
foregoing report. If any further 
study is to be made through per- 
sonal interviews and contacts with 
the NEA itself, and with its off- 
cers and members, in its judgment 
such contacts should be made by 
a committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Board of the ACA. 
There are no members of the 
Board on this sub-committee. 

Much of the information on 
which this report has been based 
was procured from the Charter of 
the NEA, from extensive corre- 
spondence between the chairman 
of your sub-committee with Dr. 
Givens (a personal interview was 
not possible) and an interview 
had by Dr. Sharp with Dr. R. H. 
Berns, which confirmed the con- 
clusions herein stated. We under- 
stand that in addition an inter- 
view would be desirable with Dr. 
Carr, another assistant of Dr. 
Givens, who is the official of the 
NEA directly in charge of affilia- 
tions. Dr. Carr is at present out 
of the country, but will return 
sometime in January, too late for 
this Committee to interview him, 
if this report is to reach you for 
presentation to your Board on 
January 30. We understand that 
the process of affiliation with the 
NEA as a department is a long- 
drawn-out and slow process and 
that if your Board deems it advis- 
able to proceed, prompt action is 
desirable. 

Your sub-committee respectful- 
ly submits the foregoing report, 
with the hope that the informa- 
tion contained therein will be 
helpful in enabling the Board to 
determine upon a further course 
of action that will be to the inter- 
ests of the ACA and its members. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERICK L. GUGGENHEIMER. 
Chairman 
COLBA GUCKER 
CATHERINE HAMMETT 
GABRIEL E. MASON 
LLOYD B. SHARP 
Committee 
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Just as your eyes are deceived by the clever magician, so too, you 
. } may be tricked by a water supply which looks clean and sparkling but 
— 4 | { in reality is badly polluted. However, that’s one time you can’t afford 

a pale : to be fooled—and there’s no need to be when you can rely on chlorina- 
tion for safe drinking water. 

So why take unnecessary risks with typhoid, dysentery or other 
water-borne disease? Instead make sure your water supply and the 
health of those who drink it is safe, by calling a Wallace and Tiernan 
» Representative. Backed by over thirty years’ experience and a large 
! variety of equipment, he will be glad to give you all the details 
(without obligation) on the best chlorinator for 
your particular camp needs — Write today for -P 
information. a i me Av 


So 


THE ONLY SAFE WATER IS A STERILIZED WATER 








YOUR DEPENDABLE 


PICKLED MEATS 
Source of Supply 


You obtain all your requirements for meats, poultry and food 
specialties from Pfaelzer Brother. You save time, money and 
serve delicious, nutritious meals due to Pfaelzer Brothers’ 
famous Personalized Service. 


This Pfaelzer Brothers EXCLUSIVE Service assures you of 
Uniform Quality; Uniform Weights; Economical Cuts and 
Close Trim. You get maximum satisfaction at minimum cost 
with fast pre-paid deliveries to anywhere in the 48 States. 


Write today for free copy New Market Guide and Price List and 








POULTRY 








information pertaining to our food specialty line consisting of SMOKED MEATS 
dehydrated soup bases, chili con carne and corn beef hash in 44 Other FOOD 
tins; bouillon powder, homogenized peanut butter, sauces, gela- SP ee 
tins, dressings and other items to add variety to your camp help you serve 


‘ ; a better meal. 
menus. Catalog on Re- 


quest. 
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PFAELZER 7 BROTHERS, INC. 
UNION STOCK YARDS {7B © CHICAGO 9, ILL. 








AMERICA’S FINEST MEATS, POULTRY, FOOD SPECIALTIES 
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If you are bothered by ants in 
your kitchen and you want to 
keep them away from your bread 
bin, place the legs of the bin in 


tin cans, partially filled with wa- 
ter. The ants cannot swim; they 


. are thus prevented from crawling 


up the legs of the bread stand and 
into the bin by having to cross the 
water in the tin cans. It is ad- 
visable, from time to time, to 
change the water so that it does 
not become stagnant or odorous. 
(See sketch.) 


Ants seem to get in anywhere, 
even the cleanest places, as long 
as there’s food around. So first, 
simply wash the pantry shelves 
and cupboards thoroughly with a 
strong ammonia or alum water. 
Then inspect every package of 
food to be sure it is ‘‘antless’”’ be- 
fore you put it back. In storing 
bulk foods, like rice, prunes, flour, 
Sugar, use tightly capped mason 
jars, cans with well-fitting lids, or 
seal the paper bags or cartons 
with cellophane tape or gum pa- 
per. Ants just can’t get in tightly 
sealed places and soon become 
disinterested. 


MONTE MELAMED 
Grand Street Settlement 


TIsolate Fish-cleaning 

Camps should benefit a great 
deal by building a _ screened-in 
fish-cleaning house, which can be 
an inexpensive cabin with wood 
siding up three feet and then fou: 
feet of screen. The cabin should 
have asink, provision for garbage 
disposal, and a metal-top bench 
at the proper height for cleaning 
fish. It is a good idea to provide 
space for hanging up a few old 
horse curry-combs. They make 
excellent scalers. Some of the ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement 
are: elimination of flies, elimina- 
tion of odors, and centralization 
of fish-cleaning. In _ addition, 
since most cleaning is done at 
night, this set-up enables camp- 
ers to have a place to clean fish 
in comfort without being bothered 
by mosquitoes or inadequate light. 
If anyone wants a plan for this 
fish-cleaning house I would be 
glad to send one for publication 
in a later issue of “Camping 


Magazine.” 
MAX LORBER 
Camp Nebagamon 





Boys and Girls’ 
Camp Week 
Planned for March 


Plans, on a larger and more en- 
thusiastic scale than ever before, 
are being made this year for the 
celebration of “Camp Week,” 
March 21 to 27. Under the chair- 
manship of George Miller, the 
Public Relations committee, con- 
sisting of Wallace Graham, AIl- 
fred Marquard, Nolan Puliiam, 
Lewis Reimann, and Vilas Boyle, 
is counting on the active support 
of all Sections in “glamorizing”’ 
camping to youngsters and their 
parents. They are planning to 
bring the young campers them- 
selves into the picture as “live ex- 
hibits,’ by holding displays of 
cooking and camping skills, arts 
and crafts and camping ‘“‘kinks” 
in window exhibits, in vacant lots 
and on street corners. 


Among the methods the com- 
mittee is adopting to make the 
nation more camp-conscious are: 
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(1) By posting “Camp Week” 
posters in every possible good lo- 
cation. 

(2) Getting a Governor’s and 
a Mayor’s Proclamation. 

(3) Getting the cooperation of 
the local newspapers and radio 
stations. 

(4) Setting up camp informa- 
tion booths in large department 
stores. 

(5) Holding Saturday morning 
sessions at local theatres where 
camping movies and stage pro- 
grams can be shown. 


“Camp Week” is a_ vehicle 
through which the ACA can work 
together to arouse a greater ap- 
preciation of and participation in 
camping. Let’s give it all the sup- 
port we can! 





ACA Desk 
(Continued from page 24) 


agreement was reached which 
calls for the publication of a Na- 
tional Directory of members of 
ACA within a reasonable length 
of time. To facilitate the task of 


compiling this directory, each Sec- 
tion is being requested to prepare 
a directory for its constituents. 
These Section Directories. will 
then be brought together for col- 
lation and listing in a national 
publication. Your cooperation in 
this venture is solicited should you 
be approached by a Section Of- 
ficer or committee asking for the 
following information: (1) loca- 
tion of camp; (2) boys, girls, or 
co-ed; (3) number of camper 
weeks; (4) private or agency; 
(5) names of directors and own- 
er, and (6) possibly the fee 
charged. 

It has long been the hope of 
leaders in the Association that 
every member of ACA might be 
a “‘working member.” Section Of- 
ficers are requested to furnish 
recommendations to the national 
office of outstanding people in 
their Sections who are competent 
and willing to assume a role on 
the national stage. All mémbers 
are requested — even urged — to 
contact their Section Officers if 
they desire to participate in com- 
mittee work or any of the official 
functions of the local unit. 
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President Oklahoma Section 
On Groupwork Panel 

The Oklahoma Section recently 
held a meeting of its members in 
conjunction with the annual con- 
ference of the Oklahoma Social 
Welfare Association held in Okla- 
homa City. Camping was included 
as a part of the program of the 
Group Work and Recreation Sec- 
tion. Miss Henrietta Greenberg, 
President of the Oklahoma Sec- 
tion, served as a member of a 
panel discussion and discussed the 
contribution of camping to the 
program of the group worker and 
recreation worker. 


Tri-State to hold 
Craft Workshop 

The annual meeting of the Tri- 
State Section was held in Mem- 
phis on January 30. The speaker 
at the meeting was Miss Oleda 
Schrottky, of the National Coun- 
cil, Girl Scouts. Miss Schrottky 
has taught speech at Mt. Holyoke 
College and acted with the Prov- 
incetown Players, and is a former 
president of the New York Story- 
tellers League. 

This Section is conducting a 
Craft Workshop for training camp 
staff members and group leaders 
in arts and crafts on five Tuesday 
nights, February 3, 10, 17 and 24 
and March 2 in the YWCA, Mem- 
phis. They will cover such sub- 
jects as clay modeling, woodcarv- 
ing and whittling, tying and dye- 
ing, tin can craft, paper mache, 
masks, shadowgraphs, etc. 


So. California holds 
Annual Meeting 

The annual business meeting of 
the Southern California Section 
was held January 17. The vari- 
ous committees working on the 
ACA National Convention met 
early in the afternoon to report 
progress. During the Evening 
Dinner and Business Session, 
George Miller, President of the 
Pacific Camping Federation, in- 
trocuced the newly elected offi- 
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COMPLETE WATERFRONT SAFETY 
ADOLPH KIEFER HAS A COMPLETE LINE 
FREE * WATERFRONT PLANNING SURVEY 


CANOES 

SMALL CRAFT 

RAFTS and FLOATS 

TROPHIES and AWARDS 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC MEGAPHONES 

APPROVED LIFE SAVING EQUIPMENT 

RECREATIONAL and INSTITUTIONAL 
AIDS 

SWIMMING CAPS and SUITS 


Did You Get Our New Catalog? 
Write For Free 1948 Catalog 


ADOLPH KIEFER & CO. 
765 W. LEXINGTON 






ILLINOIS aN 





























WARDROBE 
LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking of 
all articles with the owner’s full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash’s 
WOVEN Names. 

For generations Cash’s Names have identified both clothing 
and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash’s Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped— 
for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other methods. 

Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 








Write for information, samples, and prices 





quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


WOVEN 27 Camp $ 
C A S H S NAMES .F Norwalk, ion 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name | 
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WILD WINGS 


by J. J. MURRAY 


DR. MURRAY is widely recognized 
as an authority on birds. He _ has 
served as secretary of the board of 
directors of the National Audubon 
Society, is a member of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club, and edits The 
Raven, journal of the Virginia So- 
ciety of Ornithology. The book is 
profusely illustrated with photographs 
from the National Audubon Society 
files and has a heautiful color plate 
jacket. The chapters are short, in- 
formal chats about birds. One goes 
with the author on walks through 
the countryside of his Virginia home, 
over the hills into more distant parts 
of the United States, and finally sails 
with him across the seas to enjoy the 
birds of far horizons. Ideal for the 


camper and the camp library. 











$2.50 





From Your Bookseller or 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 























* 


Introducing 





_ 
a 
SWIMMER 


Bleck - Represents GREEN 
traneperent signals. 








é 
s 





Uhh NON-SWIMMER 
Yi, Dark Gray - Represents RED Light Gray - Represents AMBES 
Giz srensperent signals. ~ 


for 
Waterfront 
Safety 




















BEGINNER 


transparent signals, 


A complete waterfront visible check board 
Will tmprove every known swimming safety system 
Adaptable to all waterfront activities 


Buy Buddy-Board today or send for illustrations 


P. O. MOORE, INC., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Attention of ARNE E. LARSON, Camping Director 
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cers for 1948-49. They are: Pres- 
ident—Roger C. Plaisted, Ame?- 
ican National Red Cross; Vice- 
President — Esther Bristol, Gi:'] 
Scouts ; Secretary—Marion Seile:, 
Girl Scouts; Treasurer—William 
T. Lindsay, Boy Scouts. 


Informal Meeting 
For Chicagoans 


With Mrs. Robert D. Hicks pre- 
siding, the Chicago Section on Sat- 
urday morning, Feb. 14, held an 
informal meeting, with movies of 
“Camp Owasippe,” and a panel 
discussion on “Improving Staff 
Meetings and Other Methods of 
Staff Supervision.”’ 


Allegheny Section 
Elects 1948 Officers 


At the January meeting of the 
Allegheny Section, the following 
officers were elected: President: 
Wister L. Lynch, Pittsburgh; 
Vice-President: J. T. Graves, Jr., 
Carnegie, Pa.; Treasurer: Charles 
H. Faust, YMCA, Pittsburgh ; Sec- 
retary : Hugh W. Ransom, Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies, Pitts- 
burgh. 


New York Conference 
Well Attended 


The annual conference of the 
New York Section took place 
again this year at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, on January 19, 20 
& 21, under chairmanship of 
Howard Patton. The theme this 
year was “Good Practices in Real 
Camping — for Camp Directors, 
Counselors and Parents.” Ad- 
dresses by the principal speakers 
—Rev. Chas. Noble, Dr. Howard 
W. Hintz, Dr. Howard Lane, Dr. 
Wm. Jansen and Dr. Fritz Redl 
—focused on the question of how 
to satisfy the needs of the camper 
in the world of today—the sig- 
nificance to him of program, guid- 
ance, administration, equipment, 
facilities and camping away from 
the camp. The emphasis of all of 
the discussion groups and meet- 
ings was on the practical side of 
camp operation. 


The conference got off to a 
good start with an actual demon- 
stration of outdoor camping by 
Allan A. Macfarlan, FRGS. This 
was followed by a luncheon meet- 
ing at which Dr. Chas. Noble, 
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A pel, Syracuse University, spoke. 

e His theme was “Out of the Sp i 

1} Mouths of Babes.”’’ al ma’ 

ai At the luncheon meeting on a "COVE (REEK e 

- Tuesday, Dr. Howard W. Hintz, ee NDUSTRIES ZANE. 2 ee. 
Associate Professor of English, am _Covesville, Virsa is irs ea 
Brooklyn College, addressed the ee al 
vathering on “Camping as a Fac- wane get 
tor in Democratic Education.” 12 Choe Lae Aliige Froth lla _ 

re _ “The Vitamins of Personal Ad- || THE PERFECT ANSWER TO A RAINY DAY AT CAMP 

rt- justment”’ was the subject of the 

an address by Dr. Howard Lane, And Here’s Why - - - 

of Professor of Education, New York MAGICLAY e Is Fun to Model — Fun to Carve 

1e] University, at the Tuesday eve- e Requires No Kiln 

uff ning session ; and the conference “Fires” to permanent hardness in our inexpensive 

of wound up on Wednesday evening MAGICOVEN or your double boiler, deep well, and 


oven at only 200° Fahrenheit. 
Its Improved Texture Inspires Skill 


Comes Ready to Use 
Individual “Camper Size” plastic package keeps 
clay moist and smooth without any attention. 


with a talk by Dr. Fritz Redl on 
preparing your staff to do the job 
the children need. 


he 60e sage engi MAGIGLAZE ~ e “Fires’’ Hard, Lustrous and Permanent like MAGICLAY 
ng Attene Conrerence | e Is Used with Water Color Simplicity 

it: Six hundred members of ACA, True color before and after firing 

es exhibitors and campers, attended e Washes from Brush and Clothes with Water Alone 
rr, the 26th annual meeting of the e Is Non-Inflammable — Safe to Use 

les New England Section on February Of course we offer all accessories to make your clay crafts complete. 

ec. 6-7, thus making it the largest The most economical way to add a ceramic hobby to your handicraft activties. 
ra- meeting ever held by this Section. V SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

ts- Those who attended were re- 


warded with one of the finest pro. || COVE CREEK INDUSTRIES, INC. | COVESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


grams ever presented by the : — 
group, and with outstanding in- 
spirational addresses by leaders 
in education, religion and camp- 
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the vital part the present gener- 
ation will play in the future of 
world affairs and outlined meth- 
ods by which camps can help de- 
velop youngsters to their full po- 
tential. 


Forums and discussion groups 
were also conducted on the food 
outlook ; counselor training; prac- 
tices in program formulation and 
application; standards for camp- 
ing; taxes; legal matters and in- 
corporation; nature programs; 
meeting the needs of younger 
campers; church camps; camp 
rifle programs; archery in camp; 
canoe tripping; camp music; re- 
ligious programs in camps; arts 
and crafts; campcraft programs; 
international camping; use of 
audio-visual aids; and teaching of 
swimming at camp. 


Wisconsin Planning 
Spring Meetings 


The latest bulletin from the 
Wisconsin Section sets the dates 
for their annual meeting to take 
place April 10, with the annual 
institute to be held in H. W. 
Woldenberg’s Camp, Indianola, 
-in May. The Winnebago district 
is making plans for a visit some- 
time during March to the Sexton 
Company’s plant in Chicago, 
where they will tour the plant and 
warehouse, talk with the Com- 
pany dieticians, and be guests of 
the Company for dinner. 


Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Rev. James P. Logue, 7114 Kelly 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 


Capitol: J. S. Crawley, c/o Outings Comm., 
Family Service Assoc., 1922—l1]th St, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


Central Illinois: Christine P’Simer, 1460 W. 


Macon, Decatur, Ill. 


Central New York: Aaron E. Rose, 1104 
Madison Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago: Mrs. Ada Y. Hicks, Bewen Country 


club, Waukegan, III. 


Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 


Denver, Colo. 


Hawaii: Elizabeth Whittemore, 
Oahu, 1641 S. Beretania St., T.H. 


Indiana: Raymond C. Bogden, Boys’ Club, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Iowa: J. W. Norfolk, BSA, Mason City, Iowa 
Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Louisiana: C. J. Phayer, Camp Namequoit, 
Lou. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 


Michigan: R. D. Miller, 2556 Parkwood, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Minnesota: Lyndon Cedarblade, 2723 E. 38th 
Street, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Missouri Valley: Miss Janet Murray, 1020 
McGee Street, Rm. 201, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 416 Sun- 
derland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


New England: S. Max Nelson, 110 White St., 
East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


G. S. of 


New York: Edward M. Healy, 48 Jane St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Northeastern New York: Miss Jean Tangu. 
ary; Camp Fire Girls, 87 Third St., Troy. 
ie 


Northern California: Dr. Paul Leonard, Sa: 
Francisco State Coll., San Francisco, Calif 


Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dep! 
of Physical Education, University of Okla 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Oregon: Mrs. Elizabeth Church, 6636 N. Mis- 


souri, Portland, Oregon 


Pennsvlvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Bo, 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 


San Diego: Edwin E. Pumala, City County 
Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Ji- 
ego 1, Calif. 

San Joaquin: Mr. C. F. Mueller, YMCA, 
1715 - llth St., Reedley, Calif. 


Southeastern: Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Brevard, 


Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 


Houston, Texas 


Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 310 State Office Bldg., 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Tri-State: Julia Hope Hall, 196 Monroe, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Wasatch: Rock Kirkham, National Director 
of L.D.S. Service, B.S.A., 50 No. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 
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| hereby apply for 

[] Executive ($10 per year) 
[] Individual ($5 per year) 
[] Student ($3 per year) 


[] Camp (Group |) $25 per year 
[] Camp (Group II) $15 per year 
[] Camp (Group III) $10 per year 


for which | enclose check, money order, or cash to cover. 


To apply for membership, fill out this blank and return it with your remittance to your section treasurer. 


Oe eee 


Organization or Individual 


Permanent mailing address............. stehaliatnkaseteirtmeidealnegeitniannaneeDRE Rn tep Maiaiaaniines _—n EY a PN es NRA Nee ES Ie ITS MIT TN J a ae Le ee ee Oe Se 


Type of camp: 


re a ae, 


Agency, church, school, private, ete. 


Camp Director. 


REI eae ren ame 
ras __...........Address: 


The American Gamping Association, Inc. 


National Office, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


[] Contributing ($100 per year) 
[] Sustaining ($50 per year) 


For detailed information on ACA and 

















If accepted into membership, I agree to abide by the Constitution and By-Laws of the American Camping Association and to give active assist- 
ance toward attaining its goal. I am aware of the high standards set for and by members of the Association and I hereby indicate my intention 


to uphold these standards to the best of my ability. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| types of membership shown above, see the brochure “The ACA, What Is It,” or write your section president. 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Two Votes for 
Metal Boats 


In the December issue, ‘‘Camp- 
ing Magazine’ published a re- 
quest for information concerning 
camp directors’ experience with 
metal boats and canoes. 

The following letters received 
in reply may help other directors 
who are considering their pur- 
chase. 

“In the December issue of our 
magazine you asked to hear from 
people who had had experience 
in the use of metal boats and 
canoes. This struck home, as I’ve 
often wondered why their use was 
not more widespread. Our experi- 
ence with them has been uniform- 
ly satisfactory over a period of 
eight years. 

“By way of explanation, let me 
relate that we are located, not on 
a lake, but on a river. This river 
contains quite a few riffles and 
rapids. Our older boys take trips 
up and down this river, traversing 
the rapids under conditions that 
are plenty tough on boats. Natur- 
ally, we take all the necessary 
precautions to safeguard our 
equipment, but the boats take a 
real licking at times. In our eight 
years of experience, our boats 
have help up admirably. Outside 
of a few solder repairs, our prin- 
cipal casualties have been oar- 
locks. 

‘The boats are seaworthy if the 
airchambers are kept leakproof. 
We check these each season, and 
make any repairs that are indi- 
cated. Children find them easy 
to handle. We have seven of 
these rowboats in our fleet. 

“We also have an aluminum 
canoe. We have used it for one 
season and find it very satisfac- 
tory, too. It rides a little higher 
in the water than our other ca- 
hoes, but it handles nicely and the 
caipers like it too. 

From a maintenance point of 
wv they are very easy to care 
O} 

“All in all, having used both 

Wooden craft and metal ones, I’d 
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Like a duck 
_» takes to water.. 


Nearly every boy gets a big kick out of 
model building. Put a StromBecKer 
Kit in his hands and he’I!1 settle down 
like a busy beaver. 


He can’t fail to build an authentic 
looking model quickly—all parts are 
cut and ready-shaped for easy assembly. 
With StromBecKer Kits there’s no tedious delays or loss of interest. 


Model is complete when assembled, but the older enthusiasts can paint 
their model to absolute fidelity. Entertaining-stimulating—educational! 


IDEAL FOR PRIZES. StromBecKer Kits make thrilling awards. Ideal, 
too, for hobbycraft groups... rainy day activities. 


PLANES...TRAINS...SHIPS...up-to-the-minute models of famous 
headliners: Piper Cubs, DC-6, Convair, Rock Island Rocket, Sub- 
marine Nautilus, etc. 


SEE YOUR HANDICRAFT SUPPLIER OR YOUR TOY 
AND HOBBY DEALER...WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Strombeck-Becker Mfg. Co., Dept. CP-3, Moline, Illinois 
WOOD MODEL ASSEMBLY KITS 


StromBecKer 


FIRST IN SOLID MODELS 





















coreg ENING NTE RAID, 


(Metcy/ TINY -COST CROCHET IDEAS 


Y Y 
IN LEARN HOW’ B00KS / 
> ie %, — 










LESS AL? 





WEW sensational “learn by doing’’ way to crochet smart cot- 
ton hats, bags, gloves, doilies, slippers, jackets, etc., in “Learn 
to Crochet’? Book; also special directions for left-handed cro- 
cheters. Get complete ‘‘Learn How” Library—use coupon below! 


| 
| 
fad 
"| 
| 


% (illustrated above) Easy-to-make hat and bag in Pearl Cotton. Crocheted 
é belt trimmed with sequins, odd buttons or charms. “‘ Hope chest’”’ place mat, 
* simple stitch. Smart cotton gloves. All in Book 233. 





pis Se a “i, 


COMPLETE 


“LEARN HOW’ LIBRARY 






\ OnLy WO‘ A BOOK! 


The Spool Cotton Co., Dept. C3, 264 Ogden St., Newark 4, New Jersey 


Please send me the books checked at 10 cents each. I enclose... .....--66e 


> *fLearn to Crochet’’ 
[] No. 170 ‘‘Learn How Book’’ (teaches you to knit, tat, embroider, 
crochet ) 
‘9. S-21 ‘‘Learn to Sew’’ (make blouse, dress, while learning!) 
235 ‘*Doilies’’ (newest designs and directions) 
6 ‘*Edgings’’ (new collection of popular patterns) 
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yee Pre - Publication Offer_— 


ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE 


MODERN CAMP 
Hedley S. Dimock, Editor 


Running the modern camp efficient- 
ly, safely, economically, and with 
the maximum joy for staff and 
campers is a big job. Here is a big. 
comprehensive book to help camp 
directors and all who carry admin- 
istrative and supervisory responsi- 
bility for organized camps. 
Administration of the Modern 
Camp is a basic treatment of the 
major functions, principles, and 
procedures essential to the effec- 
tive administration of camps. Here 
in one volume is a guidebook cov- 
ering every aspect of camp man- 
agement. 


ae | 


Place of the Camp in Education 
and Social Welfare 
Hedley S. Dimock 
Functions and Principles of Camp 
Administration Louis H. Blumenthal 
Camp Organization Harvie J. Boorman 
Functions of Camp Committees 
and Boards Catherine T. Hammett 
Staff Qualifications and Selection 
E. DeAlton Partridge 
Staff Organization, Relations, 
Training, and Supervision 
Hedley S. Dimock 
Administration of Camp Program 
arvie J. Boorman 
Administration of Health and 
Safety J. Harry Ebbs 
Business Administration John A. Ledlie 
Management of Property, Buildings, 
and Equipment Julian H. Salomon 
Community Aspects of Camp 
Planning Roy Sorenson 
Camp Interpretation and Promotion 
Lloyd B. Sharp 
Appraisal of Camp Operations 
and Results Charles E. Hendry 
Planning a Camp Layout and 
Plant Julian H. Salomon 
Professional Equipment and Role 
of Camp Director Hedley S. Dimock 





——e ee = = Clip and mail now — — — — — — 


Good until May 1st 





Special Pre-Publication Offer 


Please send me ............ copies, at spe- 
cial pre-publication price of $3.50, of 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE MOD.- 
ERN CAMP 

(After May 1st, $4.00 list) 


Name . 
Street 
City .. 


5 Ee 


Zone 


We will pay postage if check or cash 
accompanies order. 








ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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cast my vote for metal, but def- 
initely.”’ 


DAVID APTEKAR 
Camp Livingstone 


“|... The razor-sharp projec- 
tions of dead heads, fallen limbs 
and rock formations of the region 
(northeastern Minnesota) hold 
snags, rips and tears in store for 
the canvas covered canoe. Not so 
for the durable, tough-skinned 
aluminum. When portaging over 
long trails you may accidentally 
stumble or fall. If your canoe is 
built of wood, it is less likely to 
survive the blow than if it is built 
of aluminum. The aluminum can 
withstand rough usage that would 
put a canvas covered canoe on the 
scrap heap. If young boys are 
going to use your equipment you 
will soon realize the advantage of 
a durable canoe. The aluminum 
type of canoe is built with two air 
chambers, one in the bow and one 
in the stern. In addition to keep- 
ing the canoe afloat they also 
right it so that it cannot remain 
tipped over. 

“...I1do agree than an alum- 
inum canoe will retain more heat 
on a hot, sunny day than you will 
will find in a canvas-covered ca- 
noe. The present fore and aft 
compartments have a tendency to 
cut down the space where you 
might stow gear and these same 
compartments have a tendency to 
fill in rough water with drops of 
water. This added weight de- 
stroys the balance of your canoe 
on long portages. 


“Anyone who has awakened 
dog-tired in the middle of the 
night to hear a porcupine, oppos- 
sum or racoon gnawing away at 
the varnish finish of your canoe 
or paddles knows what a sinking 
feeling grips you. When you dis- 
cover the thwarts or spreaders 
chewed beyond recognition you 
realize the advantage of metal 
over wood... .”’ 


CARL T. BRUNO 
Camp Thunderbird for Boys 


Good Riddance 
To Poison Ivy 
Congratulations on your Janu- 
ary issue. It contains a lot of in- 
teresting and helpful material. 
I note your enquiry on destruc- 
tion of poison ivy. While it is pos- 
sible to pull out the weed or de- 
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BE SAFE 
PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


USE 
TRADE MARK REG. 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
which 


7>TeRttiagek § 
AS IT WASHES 


Other Camp Specialties 
@ Pine Jelly Scrub Soap 


for scrubbing floors 


@ Pine Oil Disinfectant 


Send For Free Samples and 
Complete Information 


sabi Py ; 
< RICHMOND > PRODUCTS 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 








NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 





Forty-seven Popular Western and Nov- 
elty Designs. Full, simple directions on 
each sheet. Send today! No. 397— 
Only 75c. Also 10 new and different 
handbags including popular shoulder 
strap type. Complete portfolio and in- 
structions. No. 332—Only $1.30. 


Always a full stock of Quality Leather. 
Lacings, Linings, Lucite Fittings, 
Tools and Patterns. 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 29 YEARS 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, III. 
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stroy it on your camp site, camp- 
ers will run into it on trips. 

Here is an effective treatment 
discovered by Dr. Charles Rogers 
of Bellaire, Mich. His daughter 
had a very serious case and he 
tried all the commercial remedies. 
A native told him to boil up a pot 
of plantain weed and when the 
liquid was cold to apply it to the 
affected surfaces. We tried this 
at our camp last summer and 
found it the most effective remedy 
we had ever used. The itching 
was relieved immediately and 
within a day or two the blisters 
disappeared. Plantain weed is 
common and, therefore, a very 
cheap remedy available to most 
camps. The liquid can be kept in 


a jar and replenished as needed. 
LEWIS C. REIMANN 
Camp Charlevoix 


We had had some trouble with 
poison ivy on the grounds that we 
used. We found that spraying 
with ““Ammate,’’ made by Dupont, 
completely destroyed the growth. 
One spraying was sufficient. This 
was done in 1946. There was no 
new growth in 1947. The one 
objection that we had to Ammate 
was that it corroded the metal 
sprayer. I believe that that has 


been corrected. 
HARRY KUNER 
Robin Hood Day Camps 


Keeping Abreast of 
Current Magazines 


Any camp person interested in 
conservation, campcraft and na- 
ture lore should keep abreast of 
the excellent information publish- 
ed by the national sporting mag- 
azines. The articles on campcraft 
techniques are always practical 
and useful. There is also good in- 
formation on upkeep and repair 
of equipment, on building and on 
safety and health. Recent articles 
of interest to campeys are: 

Sports Afield, Hodgson Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 1. 

July, 1947—-Camping in Com- 

fort 

September, 1947 — The Army 

Two-Man Tent 

October, 1947—Help Yourself 

to Nature’s Grocery Stores 

November, 1947 — Rub Two 

Boy Scouts Together 
January, 1948—A New West- 
ern Tent 
Outdoor Life, 353 


Fourth Street, 
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@®ALL STEEL 
® ADJUSTABLE 
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Just the dock for camps! No shifting, 
easy to install, safe and strong. Made 
entirely of steel, this dock will take 
abuse. The Standard Steel Pier is the 
most remarkable dock on the market 
today! WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFOR- 


STANDARD STEEL 
PRODUCTS MFG. CO, 


MATION! IT’S THE DOCK DESIGNED 
2836 S. 16TH STREET FOR YOUR CAMP! 
MitwaAaiuU K €E €E 7, WwWtSsSs CON S IN 

















R ecognilion 


of progress and achievement ... 

















923 
PRICES 

Trophy No. 821....Height 13”...... $ 9.75 
No. 822....Height 15”...... 12.75 

No. 823....Height 17”...... 14.50 

No. 707....Height 12”...... 8.25 

No. 708....Heizght 14”...... 9.50 

No. 709....Height 16”...... 10.50 

Medal No. 1951....Sun Ray.......... 85 
Fully Modeled Front Flat Back Charms 

No. 192, 923 
i aceneesiciaatiteaebiobasih .60 
is crsseccnssinnciinemcnioonenan .90 
Caan 1.25 
821 1/10 10K. Gold Filled -......... 1.60 707 


Interchangeable trophy figures for all sports. No Federal Tax on trophies. Medals and 
charms subject to 20% Federal Tax, in all qualities except Bronze Art. 
WRITE FOR BRAND NEW 1948 CATALOG OF MEDALS, TROPHIES, and AWARDS 


Send order to nearest office 


HERFF JONES CO. LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave. 14 Park Place 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. Newark 2, N. J. 
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Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 
equipment when you need it. Larson Leather- 
craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, Ma- 


terials and Instructions for making: 


LINK BELTS 
PYROSTRIPS 

MOCCASINS 

BILLFOLDS 


and many other items 


KEY CASES 


Send for free catalog at once. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


COIN PURSES 
COMB CASES 





170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











PIONEERS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW FORMS OF 
| INSURANCE SINCE 1876 
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JOHN C. |= 


BOSTON 
40 BROAD STREET 


SPECIALISTS IN CAMP 
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PAIGE & Co. 


NEW YORK 
PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES 


INSURANCE SINCE 1937 
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National 
Girls’ 


Camp Suits... the Nation’s Preference 


Girls of action look for the flattering, 
comfortable fit and smart styling of 
National's practical, all-around Camp suit. 
New. ribbed cotton jersey dance suits also 
available. 

Write for FREE illustrated Catalog. 


“Haltconal 


sports equipment co. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 








SHELLGRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue 
of shell, metal and plastic parts used 
in creating costume jewelry, flowers 
and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 





FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 

















New York City 10. 

September, 1947 — When you 
have to Caulk, Do it Right. 

October, 1947 — To Avoid Be- 
ing Lost in the Woods Leain 
to Use your Compass and 
Map 

December, 1947—Special Gear 
and Methods Essential in 
your Cold-Weather Head- 
quarters 


Field and Stream, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17. 
September, 1947 — Healthy 
Hunter; Safe and Sanitary 
October, 1947—Closed for the 
Winter 
December, 1947—Cruising Sail 
for Canoes; Army Mountain 
Tent. 


Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., Washington, 
D.C. 
October, 1947 — The Parent- 
Child Camp 


January, 1948—Real Camping 
i, \RBARA ELLEN JOY 
Joy Camps 





Canvas ws. Leather Shoes 


One of our readers has 
asked us to try and find out 
the experience of other direc- 
tors in regard to camp shoes. 
Here is his letter: *... Do 
you have information as to 
what camps require in shoes? 
Are canvas shoes inferior to 
leather shoes? These shoes 
are for general purpose and 
hiking and really have to 
take the weather. Any in- 
formation that you have 
would be greatly appreci- 
ated.’’ G.B.D. 

What do you think ? 














THE FAMOUS 


BARCO -2 in I 


WITH ALL THESE FEATURES 

1-12” ridge band prevents canvas 6—Tie tapes permit rolling up side- 5 6 fF 

chafing. walls and door. . j 
2—-5-ply corner patch, proof against 7—Large overlap on both doors for 

tear. bad weather. as 
3—All Seams double stitched with 8—Manila guy ropes, spliced In. : P 

heavy sail thread. 9-Solid metal eyelets for tight lacing @ so 

S ceies - aati at corners of walls. 10 

4—-Hand sewed eyelets for guy ropes. 10—-Heavy canvas beckets for staking 


5—4” wide eves keep side walls dry. 


Made of the famous BARCO 2 in 1, waterproofed Standard U.S. Army 29” duck 
14 ounces per sq. yd. No Fly needed. Guaranteed waterproof and mildewproof. 





123 Arch Street, 


40 





WALL TENT 


walls down. 


16’ Only $59.75 each while they last. 
Tents at $57.50 ea. Color Olive Drab, fireproofed and wat- 
erproofed, complete with poles and stakes, val. $97.00 ea. 
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Also available are new govt. Pyramidal Tents, size 16’ x 


14’ x 14’ new Wall 


16’x33’ recreation tents, new, $195.00. 


Textile Manufacturers for Four Generations 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO., INC. 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. Market 7-2160 


COTS °@ 


GOVERNMENT TENTS 
All Types and Sizes 
BUNK CANVAS e BUNK CURTAINS 
BEACH UMBRELLAS e_ ETC. 
SEND FOR 1948 CATALOG NOW! 
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The Camping 
| Bookshelf . 


F sie eee eater sttcet cae earciel 


i SIRIESIOSIES 
E3653 ao] a a] a aoa pdt 





Edited by Reynold Carlson, Chairman, 
ACA Studies and Research Committee 


Camp Counselors” 
Training Course 

By Alden Eberly and Clarence 
G. Moser; published by the Pro- 
gress Press, 19 S. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.; 1947; also available 
from Association Press, 347 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. Single 
copy, $1; per dozen, $9. 

Consisting of 12 loose-leaf les- 
sons of four pages each, this train- 
ing course is designed in work- 
book form for class or correspon- 
dence. Each lesson consists of 
three sections, as follows: (1) in- 
troductory statement, followed by 
questions which are to be answer- 
ed prior to discussion; (2) study 
helps, with case histories, resource 
suggestions, and provocative state- 
ments on which to base discus- 
son; and (3) statements of fun- 
damental principles. Effort is 
made throughout to encourage 
the counselor to think problems 
through for himself rather than 
depend upon authorities for the 
answers. A blank certificate, to 
be awarded those successfully 
completing the course of training 
as camp counselors, is imprinted 
on the rear cover. 


Camping and Outdoor 
Experiences in the 
School Program 


By Helen K. Macintosh; Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1947, Num- 
ber 4; U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
1947; 41 pp., 15 cents. 

A movement now in its infancy 
but with the possibility of revol- 
utionizing and revitalizing the 
school] curriculum in the years 


ahead is here traced from its be- 
ginnings. Arguments given favor- 


ing « 
ities 
that 
abou! 
currii 


amping and outdoor activ- 
n the school program are 
ney. can (1) help to bring 
reexamination of current 
illum practices: (2) pro- 
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TAKE A LOOK AT YOUR ADVERTISING REVENUE! 


A North Carolina Camp Director: 

‘“‘Redbook has done it again! lowest cost inquiry and lowest cost per camper for 1947—8 
new Redbook enrollments.” (Tuition rate $375—revenue $3000—advertising cost 1947— 
$205.80) 

A Michigan Camp Director: 

“I’ve done some research and find that from one Redbook Magazine inquiry from Dayton, 
Ohio, four years ago, I have enrolled 24 boys from that area. I had 5 new boys last year 
from Redbook inquiries.”’ (Tuition rate $360—advertising cost 1947—$205.80) 

A Maine Camp Director: 

“In turning over my camp to a new owner we have gone over records for the past 10 
years and we find that Redbook Magazine is our most valuable medium—our total income 
from Redbook over this period has been $33,000.” In no one year did this director spend 
more than $360 for Redbook advertising—in many years less. 


Significant statements! Consistent advertising returns dividends 
in dollars and cents. These are Redbook Magazine references. 


For interview or information address :— 


ETHEL F. BEBB, REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 














CATERING TO ALL NEEDS OF CAMP ORGANIZATIONS 


Tents °¢ Sleeping Bags °¢ Mattresses ° Cots 
Double Bunks °¢ Tarpaulins * Sheets °* Pillow Cases 
Blankets © Towels °* Rope ° _ Lanterns 


WHOLESALE PRICES AVAILABLE TO CAMP GROUPS 
ANYTHING IN CANVAS MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


SALES or RENTAL 





CANVAS SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 


511 EAST SEVENTH STREET Tel. 9234 LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


@ LEATHER PROJECTS @ PIPE CLEANER SET 

® METALS ® RUBBER MOLD @ INDIAN BEADS 
© CORK e LACING e TOOLS 
Write Today for 1948 Catalog 
T % i —" L a ee oo a og in a Fg te 
t -stret i tho” wide. i 

rip e ace 13 different pt wah a aaa. TP aggyeeton 

yellow, black, brown, silver, gold, light green, 

light blue, orange and pink. Because of our prompt manufacturing schedule, our lacing 

is always shipped before it is one month old. Prices are:— 2¢ per yard; $1.50 per 100 


yard roll; 1000 yards (10 roils or more) $1.25 per 100 yard roli; 5000 yards (50 rolls) 
$12.00 per 1000 y rds. 


e 10,000 Yards (100 Rolls) $11.50 per 1,000 Yards) e 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 7222.5373°500" 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 
3311 Milam 108 W. Mulberry 


528 E. Lafayette 
| Houston 6, Texas Baltimore, Md. Stockton, Calif. 




















For Children 


and Adults 
© FLEXCRAFT 























ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS EARLY/ 




















RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
rece yncetiggenrey AND 


- carl per DUCTS wc Eaienesctre 


4403 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD- DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Specializing in New and 
Reclaimed Govt. Mdse. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
KAUFMANR’S 
ARMY and NAVY STORES 


Camping Supplies . Tents 


Cots ©@ Blankets @ Tarps, etc. 
Pants @ Breeches ©@® Overalls 
Shirts ©@ Raincoats @ Hats 
Caps @ Uniforms @ Boots 


318 WEST 42nd STREET, N. Y. 
Bet. 8th and 9th Avenues 


LOngacre 3-6262 


57 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 
Cor. Greenwich Street 


BArclay 7-8975 





For CRAFTWORK That Is 


V PURPOSEFUL 
V STIMULATING 
V DELIGHTFUL 


and above all 


Vv VINEXPENSIVE 


Write to (please name your 
organization ) 


SALISBURY, VERMONT 








vide a natural and realistic en- 
vironment for learning; and (3) 
develop in simple, direct fashion 
the practices of democratic liv- 
ing. Histories of different types 
of school-camp enterprises are 
described, including : summer day 


camping; day, overnight and 
week-end camping during the 
school year; camp experiences of 
a week or more; extended camp 
experiences during the _ school 
year; and farm schools or camps. 
It is pointed out how schools can 
get camping and outing programs 
started and what the future of 
school camping may be. 


Cache Lake Country 


By John J. Rowland; W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., New York 
City; 1947; 272 pp., $3.50. 

Here are the experiences of a 
man in the north woods, living on 
the shore of the lake of his boy- 
hood dreams, named by him 
““Cache”’ Lake because “Shere was 
stored the best the north had to 
give: fine timber to build a cabin 
and keep a man warm, fish and 
game and berries for food, and 
the kind of peace and content- 
ment that is found only in the 
woods.” The narrative is mixed 
with philosophy, descriptions, and 
an abundance of practical sugges- 
tions which campers in the north 
will want. Excellent sketches by 
the author’s friend Henry B. Kane 
not only serve a decorative pur- 
pose but clarify the processes in- 
volved in such activities as mak- 
ing moccasins, snow goggles, 
hunting sleds, lean-to’s, weather 
vanes, and other useful things. 


Cabins, Cottages and 
Summer Homes 


By Bernard 8S. Mason and Fred- 
erick H. Kock; A. S. Barnes and 
Co., 67 West 44th St., New York 
City 18; 1947; 168 pp., $2.75. 

Structures for summer or occa- 
sional use, which a man can build 
himself, largely with native ma- 
terials, are here described with ef- 
fective drawings and plans. 

Log, frame, stone, and adobe 
construction are separately con- 
sidered. Plans are given for 
buildings ranging from an open- 
sided Adirondack log lean-to to a 
six-room, two-story home. Sug- 
gestions are included for fire- 
places, outdoor grills, and suitable 
furnishings. 








Poke NEM 


No Need © 
to Weed 


re) WITH ® 


@ DOLGE WEED-KILLER 


on the job! 
@ SWIFT, efficient . . . use where no @ 
vegetation whatever is desired. SAVE 
@ money and hours of _ back- _———/ 
weeding. PENETRATES to the roots 
& STERILIZES the soil. 


E. W. T. SELECTIVE 


e WEED-KILLER ® 


NOT INJURIOUS to most grasses, but 
acts on weeds effectively. RIDS turf ® 
areas of dandelions, plantains and 
@ other hardy weeds... perfect for rag- @ 
weed and poison-ivy control. DOES 
@ NOT CORRODE me ‘tal sprinkling and 
spraying equipment; NON-POISON. 
OUS to humans and domestic animals. 


Write for complete literature, 
with full directions for apply- 


ing these tested DOLGE products. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 











WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 














erated’ Holly. atl : 
MOLDING ART MODELS 


Working with either individual subjects or 
complete diorama kits, both boys and girls 
of all ages show keen interest in making 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft art models with flex- 
ible rubber molds. It is easy—interesting— 
educational. And when 
models are finished 
(color-painted and var- 
nished) they can be 
exhibited with well- 
founded pride. Be sure 
to include Bersted’s 
Hobby-Craft in your 
projects. 





COMPLETE 
HOBBY-CRAFT 
KITS AVAILABLE 
ALSO LARGE SELEC- 


TION OF INDIVIDUAL 
MOLDS 








SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER—OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 





Bersted Hobby Craft 4 Ine 


MONMOUTH, 
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| : “Easycraft” 


Kits are Complete, Individually 
® , 
Packaged Units. Our Catalog Illus- 
9 @ | trates Scores of Projects Specifically 
E P Styled For Camp Use. 
ig 
* ¢ || CAMP DIRECTORS: Send for Catalog 


e BUFFALO HOBBY HAVEN 


it 


YOU CAN HAVE 


iN CAMP CRAFTS 


Y 











~@ - Prompt Service - 

id 611 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 12, N. Y. 
g- @ 
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STEEL COTS 


DECKS 
MATTRESSES 


Write for Wholesale Camp Catalogue 


OUTDOOR SUPPLY CO., INC. 


565 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

















Specializing in 








Crafts, Supplies 


alog on request. 





American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, 


and 


Construction Sets. Cat- 
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_ Pp ome Er AIDING 2 Sat ES (ec. Inc. 

2X 155 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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els, tools 
Metals ond supplies. 





Quantity discounts. 
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‘or FREE catalogs write to— 






ton Blvd., Los Angeles 16, California 


terre: 
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METAL TOOLING CRAFT 


A ati a complete stock of these craft 
“UPPlies for immediate shipment—Fine leath- 
and all accessories; also tooling 


KIT KRAFT, Camp Dept. 3203 W. Washing- 
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ACA Medieal Certificates 
Available 


ACA camp medical certificates 
are available from the Kingswood 
Press, Inc., Wolfeboro, N. H. The 
newer style, copyrighted 1945 by 
the American Camping Associa- 
tion, is a single card and is made 
up to cover both girls and boys. 
There is also an older, folded 
style, which some camps prefer, 
one for boys and one for girls. 
All three cards are available in 
any quantity and cost $1.35 for 
100; $6.00 for 500; and $11.00 
for 1,000, with proportionate 
prices for quantities under 100. 


Set-Propellted 
Tannie Spray 


The manufacturers of Gebauer’s 
Tannic Spray, realizing that im- 
mediate, effective action when a 
burn occurs is of first importance, 
have developed a “dispenseal”’ 
bottle which permits prompt 
treatment without fuss or bother. 
The manufacturers claim that in 
case of a burn, it is necessary only 
to tilt the bottle, depress the cap 
and direct a fine jet stream over 
the affected area. Gebauer’s Tan- 
nic Spray, they state, is a stable 
solution of tannic acid and chlor- 
butanol in ethyl chloride, which 
permeates into minute tissue 
crevices, immediately setting up 
cooling, soothing action and af- 
fording relief from pain. 


Kitustrated Booklet 
On Safety Facts 


The _ Printograph Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., in cooperation 
with the National Safety Council, 
have recently published a 74- 
page, illustrated booklet contain- 
ing pertinent facts and statistics 
on safety, especially outdoor safe- 
ty and fire prevention, in addition 
to a section devoted to first aid. 
The material is presented in a 
very colorful way and Paul Mur- 
phy’s cartoons add dash and em- 
phasis to the amusing yet simple, 
instructive copy. For those who 
are members of the National Safe- 
ty Council, the price is 16 cents, 














CAMP 
DIRECTORS! 


Let Burgess help you 
now to plan your 
summer camp craft 

program. 





Write today for new 
illustrated camp crafts folder. 


* 


Burgess Handicraft 


Stores 
182 N. Wabash Ave.—Chicago, Ill. 


| (main office and store) 
723 N. Milwaukee St.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
1024 Nicollet Ave.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The NRA Offers You 


1. Working drawings for the 
building of safe ranges. 

2. Illustrated instruction manu- 
als. 

3. Distinctive incentive awards 


—diplomas, emblems, pins 
and medals. 
4. Nationwide camp  competi- 


tions, for both teams and in- 
dividuals. 

. Procurement and placement 
service for experienced in- 
structors. 


wa 


National Rifle Association 


1619 Rhode Island Ave. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


J 
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SCHOOLS 
CAMPS CAMP SITES 
SALES PARTNERSHIPS 
FINANCING 


Transacted sales for the finest camps 
in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Excellent Prestige. 
Former and present camp directors 
recommend us. 


Contact us—We specialize. Clients 
respect our confidence and _ experi- 
ence. 


PECK-KERRON COMPANY 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 











BUGLE CALLS on records 


... arranged for the camp day 


e Twenty-three separate calls, in 


proper sequence from Reveille 
to Taps. Three-record album, 
$4.50, postpaid 


e Your camp songs in an album 
of records for each camper. 


Write for brochure. 





Camp and Campus Recordings 
Suite 701, 1650 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 











SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 


Leases °* Mergers 


Partnerships 


Sales ° 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 











and to non-members 32 cents. 
Orders should be sent to the Print- 
ograph Company at the above ad- 
dress. 


New Poecket-size Stove 
For Trip Camping 


A new, simplified, portable 
stove, which will be of interest to 





many directors, is the new Tay- 
kit Utility Stove, made by the 
Travelers Equipment Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Made of rust-proof 
Monel, the new stove is said to 
operate by thermal and capillary 
action without the aid of pumps 
and generators and yet to put a 
blow-torch type of flame against 
the cooking vessels. A _ raised, 
Monel grid allows the forced 
flame to spread evenly around the 
pot or pan. It folds into a com- 
pact, pocket-size package and the 
Jet-unit is said to carry one and 
one-half hours’ supply of gasoline. 
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INDIAN CRAFT 


Catalog on Request 








Supplies Kits, 

for : Beads, 
Indian e” © MES \ Materials, 
Craft ~— c | . Books, 
Work rer nt ' Leather 


; 
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+ Repeal 


GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1606 East Second Street 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
BOYS’ CAMP 


One of the finest and best known 
camps in New England. Estab- 
lished over 30 years. Fully 
equipped and operating. On 
large lake. Capacity over 100. 





NORDBLOOM COMPANY 
REALTORS 


50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
HUbbard 2-7000 
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HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
and IDEAS 


Dependable, prompt service 
Quality materials 
Low cost 


Send for catalog: 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


108 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
& a Camp 





LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or write Camp Specialist 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. PLaza 7-4440 

















LANCASTER 
Shallow Well 
Pumps 
* 
Motor Jets For 
Deep Well 


Service Oe 
& AQUA-P 





‘2 


tg 


Pitcher Pumps e Centrifugal Pumps 
and Complete Water Systems 


for 
CAMPS, SCHOOLS, FARMS, etc. 


LANCASTER PUMP & MFG. CO. 


Phone 26916 8 Lancaster, Pa. 


— 
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Diamond Name Tapes 150 for $1.00 


WALTER P. CARTER 
(Camp Name Printed Here) 


Order blanks furnished free of charge. 
Write for preposition. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 


NAME TAPE DEPT. PLAISTOW, 2, N.H. 


























WANT GOOD SERVICES? 
When in a rush, send your 
order to us. . 

26 years of zood materials 
catalogue free 
Indianhead Archery Mfg. Co. 
Box 303-CM Lima, Ohio 











Extra prompt service 
——_——«— 
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ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 











PREMIER PAPER CO. 





SERVING CAMPS OVER 25 YEARS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


BAGS - BAKERS PAPER - CUPS - DRINK- 


ING CUPS - FACIAL TISSUE - MIMEO- 
GRAPH PAPER - NAPKINS - PLATES, 
STRAWS - TABLE COVERS - TOILET 
TISSUE - TOWELS - WAX PAPER. 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 
e ASK US—If it’s paper cr made of PAPER 


475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 





ek, C 








-—— Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 





CARBOLINEUM 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WOOD STAIN — 
Beautiful rustic 
brown. 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
of wood exposed to 
rot. 


TERMITE STOPPER 
—Repels insects. 





Apply anywhere-—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times richer 
than creosote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, 


ie ee ee oe ee = — ——<— 











CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e LACING e« ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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TROPHIES, MEDALS | 
-) 


EMBLEMS 
& BANNERS 
WRITE TO: 








298 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 
For Catalog and Estimates 





REMNANT FELT 


Pieces of fine quality felt in assorted 
colors and sizes for making handbags, bean- 


ies, pencil cases, pot holders, etc. 
Price per Ib 


K170¢ 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


3 | 
390 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Weigh Your Fish 
On the Spot 


A new, convenient, pocket-size 
scale, only six inches long, with 
capacity up to 20 lIbs., now en- 
ables your fishing enthusiasts to 
weigh their catch on the spot. 
This scale is a product of the 
Pelouze Manufacturing Co., 1228 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill., who 
state that the head and body are 
of solid brass, with all working 
parts heavily cadmium plated for 
resistance to rust and wear. 


Kitehen in the Woods 


Now you can move your kitchen 
to the woods — stoves, cooking 
utensils everything but the 
kitchen sink! 

If you’re running a summer 
camp you'll be interested in one 
of these field kitchens, which are 
being featured by the Times 
Wholesale Distributors, Los An- 
geles. They were built for the 
U. 8. Army and each one is said 
to take care of the needs of 75 to 
100 boys or girls. 

The manufacturers claim these 
new field kitchens are made of 
stainless steel and aluminum and 
equipped with a gasoline heating 
unit, roasting pan, double boiler, 
frying pan and knives, forks and 
spoons—no black pots or smoke 
in your eyes! 

These kitchens will be on dis- 
play at the Los Angeles ACA Con- 
vention in March. 


Buddy Board Inventor 
Arne Larson 


In the January issue of “‘Camp- 
ing Magazine,” in describing a 
new type of Buddy Board, we in- 
advertently spelt the name of its 
inventor “Anne E. Larson” in- 
stead of ‘Arne.’ Our apologies 
to Mr. Larson. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Position Wanted 

SUMMER CAMP WORK position wanted 
by college student in Junior year, major- 
ing in Physical Education. College ath- 
lete, Navy pilot, 8 years’ experience in 
Boy Scout work, holds ARC Water Safety 
ecard. Write Box 65, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 





CAMP COUNSELOR—Graduate in phys- 
ical education, 15 years’ experience in 
private camp for girls. Would be inter- 
ested in directing counselor training 
course or senior program. ARC instruc- 
tor. Married. two girls, seven and 12, to 
be included in arrangements. Write Box 
606. Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


_ struction experience 
' and girls. 
_trip and water-show experience. 


nut Ave.. 


| TOR—Physical 


———E - as 


| Chestnut Ave., 


COLLEGE JUNIOR with camp and beach 
experience wants waterfront job at girls’ 
camp. Physical Education majors also 
seeking jobs. Write to College Box 463, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR College 
swimming coach, 34, married, desires wa- 
terfront job in midwestern camp. (Girls’ 
camp preferred, with lower age group; 
possibility cf daughter enrolling.) Ten 
years’ experience—pools, beaches and 
camp waterfronts. Have held (ARC) 
WSI and FAI ecards since 1937. Three 
aquatic camps. Extensive swimming in- 
; private, group, boys 
Small craft, campcraft, canoe 
Experi- 
ence sheet and letters of reeommendation 
on request. Minimum, $600.00. Write 
s0x 610, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
Metuchen, N. J. 


WATERFRONT OR ATHLETIC DIREC- 
education graduate, 30, 
desires position as waterfront and/or ath- 
letic director in boys’ or girls’ camp in 
eastern state. Red Cross Water Safety 
instructor; graduate of National Aquatic 
Schools; two years’ experience in or- 
ganizational camping; four years’ in pri- 
vate and public schools as athletic coach 
and teacher. Married, one child, desires 
accommodations for family near camp. 
Write Box 609, Camping Magazine, 181 
Metuchen, N. J. 


| WATERFRONT DIRECTOR or assistant 


or counselor—Red Cross Water Safety 
Instructors Rating. One year assistant 
waterfront director at National Music 


Camp Interlocken, Mich. References. One 
year private boys’ camp in California as 
counselor and waterfront man. Three 
years’ assistant waterfront at Boy Scout 


camp. Eagle Scout, college Junior. Age: 
20 years. Write Jack Landis, Auburn, 
Calif. 


MARRIED COUPLE, 22, 24, desire coun- 
selor positions together. Girl: A.B. de- 
gree, professional Scout camp field direc- 
tor experience, five years’ counselling, 11 
years’ camping. Boy: veteran completing 
college, Eagle Scout, Sea Scout, 14 years’ 


camping and out-door work. Desire west- 


ern camp. 
| Alfred Ave., 





Write Scott K. Price, 3206 
Lansing, Mich. 


CAMP DIRECTOR with eight years’ suc- 
cessful experience in high standard camps 
desires position as director or in some 
other responsible capacity. A teacher 
(Dept. Head in a metropolitan system) 
with side experience working with boys 
and adults. Wife has had good experi- 
ence and training. Her services available 
if desired. Write Box 618, Camping Mag- 
azine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE—class of 1948— 
wishes camp position. B.S. in home eco- 
nomics and a minor in camp education 
and psychology and personnel. Seven 
year's’ experience as camper, two years’ 
as a counselor and two years’ as Unit 


Director. Skills in all camp activities. 
Available July first. Write Box 617, 
Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 


Metuchen, N. J. 


SAILING COUNSELOR, girl. Proficient 
and safe sailor. Can teach theory, funda- 
mentals and operation of small craft in- 
cluding Lightnings. University, camping 
and counselor background. Write Box 
615, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


(Continued on page 46) 








(Continued from page 45) 
Position Wanted 
XXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER-SECRE- 
TARY desires position in either boys’ or 
girls’ camp. New England section pre- 
ferred. Write Box 601, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


DIRECTOR OR HEAD COUNSELOR 
position wanted in girls’ camp. Sixteen 
years’ camping experience, degree in 
Physical Education. New England area 
preferred. Write Box 600, Camping Mag- 
azine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR _ position 
wanted in a modern Jewish camp by 
Veteran. Eight years’ waterfront experi- 
ence. Red Cross Water Safety Certifica- 
tion. Philadelphia teacher, M.S. Age: 32 
vears. Minimum salary $600. Write Box 
587, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, experienced, private 
and organization camps; high school in- 
structor, MA degree; trained and experi- 
enced in group work activities. adminis- 
tration, programs, counselling, dramatics, 
scouting. Write Box 597, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Help Wanted 
EXPERIENCED ARTS AND CRAFTS 
and nature counselor wanted for boys’ 
camp located in the Missouri Ozarks; & 
week term starting June 27. State age. 
experience and salary. Write Ben J. 


Kessler, 7540 Wellington Way, Clayton 
5. Mo. 
RIDING MASTER WANTED, to take 


complete charge of horsemarship in pri- 
vate camp. Must be experienced and well 
recommended. Age preference, 30 to 50. 
About 100 riders; 20 horses. Army 
saddles. Salary, $500. No family facilities. 
Camp Indianola, Madison, Wisc. 


COUNSELORS WANTED—Camp Roose- 
velt for boys and Camp Wingfoot for girls 
have counselorships open including nurse 
and dietitian. Rugged place to get valu- 
able camp experience. Tough pre-seasonal 
week of clinics on approaches and prac- 


tice. Will send data sheet on applica- 
tion. Write W. L. Lorimer, Coronado 


Beach, Fla. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS, for girls 6-18. 
Roxbury, Vermont, has opening for coun- 
selors in the following departments: 
Swimming. Dancing, Crafts, Outdoor 
Camping, Archery, Dramatics, Rifle, Golf, 
Nurses. If interested, write direct to C. A. 
Roys, 18 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 


DIRECTOR WANTED — experienced for 
75 to 100 capacity children’s camp. Lo- 
cated in the mountains of western North 
Carolina .. . 30 miles from Asheville. 
Write Champion YMCA, Box 1032, Can- 
ton, N. C. stating experience, background, 
salary desired. Camp open June first to 
September first. Quick action desired. 


CAMP IRONWOOD, Harrison, Maine 
Mature male members of counselling staff, 
interested in forming more or less per- 
manent association with progressive co- 
educational camp, joining a working team 
in study and research combined with in- 
dividual counselling and activity leader- 
ship. Write Sebago School, 5521 Cates 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


COUNSELOR APPLICATIONS WANTED 
—Mature women, 21-35 interested in ed- 
ucational aspects of camping. Maine 
camp. Sailing, Canoeing, Archery. Riflery. 
Handicrafts stressing Ceramics, Leather. 
Metalwork. Nature, Music, Secretary, Di- 
etitian. Nurse. Red Cross swimming Ccer- 
tification requisite for every counselor. 
Write Miss Mary Parkinson. 59 Pine- 
apple St.. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


CAMP MAN with the best clientele. ex- 
perienced. and with following for own 
camp, but now without camp or capital, 
wanted for a camp that is among the best 
in the Maine district; 30 miles from Port- 
land. Write Box 611, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Articles For Sale 

DRUGS AND SUNDRIES at wholesale. 
Order your camping needs now! First Aid 
supplies, disinfectants, toilet tissues. soap, 
Kleenex. Kotex. chemicals, cosmetics, 
toiletries, ete. Send for quotations. Any 
brand. any amount. Levitt Drugs. Dept. 
(CM, 307 Sterling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Camps Available 

CAMP FOR SALE—13 acres North Shore 
Pike Lake (near Amery. Wisc.)—Main 
building, nine cottages, five out-buildings, 
furniture, equipment . fixtures, for 50 
campers. Write Lutheran Welfare Soci- 
ety, 2110 First Ave., S. Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. AT. 5486. 


RENT OR LEASE boys’ camp. Beautiful 
Balsom Lake. Wisconsin area. Combined 
dining-recreation hall. Four sleeping cab- 
ins on hill overlooking lake. About 50 


boys. Level play field below hill. Tom 
Sawyer Camp. 1809 Jefferson <Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN CAMP SITE, 
formerly Girl Scout Camp. Sixteen acres, 


beautifully timbered, rolling land, run- 
ning stream, water system, swimming 


pool, several buildings, including kitchen. 
150 miles from San Francisco, near High- 
way 40, in historical mining country. 
Write Berkeley Girl Scouts, 1810 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 


Camp Site For Sale 


ASSOCIATES WANTED to develop bun- 
galow colony and children’s camp on 550 
acre estate with 55 acre private lake. 2,000 
foot elevation. Three miles from Pocona 
Summit, Pa.—or will sell suitable acre- 
age, easy terms. Write Louis Fisch, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Classified advertising rates: Position and Help Wanted— 
$.05 per word, minimum, $2.00; all other classifications— 
$.10 per word, minimum, $4.00. Add cost of ten words if 
replies are to be sent to Camping Magazine box number. 


All classified advertising payable in advance. 








Play safe by placing your order NOW! 
SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 


STEEL COTS 
i1DOUBLE BUNKS 
MATTRESSES 





26 East 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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